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The Effect of Joint Administration on Case Work Practice 
as Seen by the Private Agency 


Marcaret E, Ricu 


Bw categorical approach to social prob- 
lems is as old as history itself. Ex- 
hortations to care for the widowed and the 
fatherless, for the sick and the traveler were 
common parlance centuries before a social 
agency was even thought of. The pattern 
has persisted and the resulting haphazard 
conglomeration of agencies and institutions 
each concerned with a group whose single 
common factor is a social infirmity has now 
become a matter for concern. Exhortations 
today are for an integrated program for the 
socially infirm and the elimination of the 
overlappings and gaps that categorical plan- 
ning has created. Combination or co-ordi- 
nation of existing agencies and conscious 
planning of new efforts in relation to need 
are urged upon communities concerned with 
more economical and efficient social services. 
Recent trends place emphasis on classifica- 
tion of services rather than on classification 
of problems. In some instances the expan- 
sion of a given agency so as to extend its 
services to a larger group has proved a satis- 
factory substitute for a new organization. 
In others, two or more agencies offering 
similar or identical services to different 
groups have been brought together in a 
single administrative unit. 

We are concerned today with such admin- 
istrative combinations of agencies hitherto 
separate entities, the one giving service to 
families, and the other service to children. 
One primary argument in favor of combin- 
ing these particular services is that children 


and families are one category, not two. To 
focus upon the child may negate the values 
to him of his family relationships; to focus 
upon the family may result in ignoring the 
special needs of the child who is an integral 
part of the family group. On the other hand, 
there has been, and still is, a very real fear 
on the part of agencies in both groups that 
any attempt to combine services in one unit 
would result in a diffusion of interest and 
consequently a diluted and less effective 
service. Another fear has been that the 
pressing needs of one or the other group of 
clients would lead to the submerging and 
neglect of those that seemed less pressing. 
Or such neglect might arise from the fact 
that the interest and training of staff had 
been limited to one of the groups only. Thus 
parents might be ignored by children’s 
workers, and the needs of children over- 
looked by workers absorbed with the prob- 
lems of parents. These questions are still 
being argued with considerable vigor and no 
definitive conclusions have as yet been 
reached. Some agencies are seeking the 
answers through experimentation with com- 
bining or merging the two types of services, 
and it is on some of these experiments that 
I am reporting. 

Our effort has been to discover what the 
actual experience of a combined agency can 
contribute as to how such a combination 
works in practice. Have clients benefited? 
Has the community benefited? What are 


the gains and losses in terms of staff and 
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board? Are there any factors in organiza- 
tion or procedures that seem to have influ- 
enced the experiment favorably or other- 
wise? Twelve agencies where a family and 
a children’s agency hitherto separate entities 
had been united in one administrative unit 
were asked to answer these and other ques- 
tions on the basis of their own experiences. 
We are not concerned here with either 
family or children’s agencies offering mul- 
tiple services unless they represent a union 
of formerly separate organizations. Where 
more than two agencies have combined we 
have included only those services previously 
carried by the family and children’s agencies. 
In each instance two or more staff members 
collaborated in preparing the reports, and it 
is thanks to the time and effort they so gen- 
erously gave that we are able to present this 
material to you. 


The Organization Set-up of the Agencies 


The twelve agencies are scattered geo- 
graphically, located in eight different states. 
Two of the agencies serve a special cultural 
group in communities of 800,000 and a mil- 
lion and a half respectively ; another, com- 
munity-wide in responsibility, is in a city of 
825,000. The other nine communities range 
in population from 33,000 to 300,000. Only 
two of the group of twelve are districted 
agencies. 

The ages of the combined agencies also 
show considerable variation. One has been 
functioning for twenty-five years, one for 
less than a year. The majority have been in 
existence for from one to five years. We 
might feel that the newer agencies were still 
too much in the throes of transition to offer 
much useful experience, but growing pains 
are admitted even by the twenty-five-year 
old, and we hope a current recording of 
some of the early stages of the process of 
combining may be valuable. 

Except for the one common denominator 
of a single executive the twelve agencies 
present many differences in organization 
set-up, suggesting certainly that a merger 
does not necessarily demand a fixed adminis- 
trative pattern. Some are less mergers than 
loose unions or federations in which each 
member maintains a considerable degree of 
independence. Four have two separate de- 
partments, one offering service to families, 
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the other to children. One has two depart- 
ments under a single supervisor. Seven are 
not formally departmentalized and have one 
supervisor for all services. In all the agen- 
cies most of the workers carry some cases in 
both fields, but in most instances the major 
part of the individual load is in one or the 
other of the two fields. This is exclusive of 
foster home-finding which is vested in one 
worker or one department. In one agency 
the service to unmarried mothers is carried 
by one worker. In general the tendency 
seems to be for each department (where 
such exist) or individual worker to concen- 
trate on the service given by the separate 
agencies prior to the merger. This, how- 
ever, is a changing and not a static situation, 
and there is considerable evidence of increase 
in a sharing rather than separation of re- 
sponsibility, as well as a shifting of emphasis. 
For instance, one agency writes, “ Gradually 
the children’s cases listed under protective 
service have been directed to the family 
workers.” The needs and characteristics of 
the particular community determine to a 
large degree the individual case load. In 
the smallest of the combined agencies more 
of the case workers carry completely undif- 
ferentiated case loads than do those in the 
larger agencies. In one county-wide agency, 
with two departments and two supervisors, 
a worker assigned to a county area “ began 
by doing work under the Family Bureau 
only, but is now doing both types of work 
because it is easier for those small communi- 
ties to accept one person whom they can 
learn to know well and who can give any 
service requested.” 

There is considerable diversity in the so- 
called specialties of the separate agencies 
now maintained as to the activities of the 
separate departments or as to the specialties 
of individual workers. Placement of chil- 
dren in foster homes is generally accepted 
as the function of the children’s agency, and 
economic relief to families in their own 
homes as that of the family agency, but, 
except for these two, “ specialties” vary 
from agency to agency. In one community, 
previous to the merger, service to unmarried 
mothers, except placement of the child, was 
carried by the family agency. In most of the 
others such service was given by the chil- 
dren’s agency. One children’s agency had 
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had a major case load of children in their 
own homes because placement was done 
mainly by the public agency. “ Specialties,” 
we quote from another agency report, “ such 
as service to unmarried mothers and visiting 
housekeepers were carried by the children’s 
agency ; service to adolescents and occupa- 
tionally incapacitated adults by the family 
agency.” From another we learn, “ Prob- 
lems of budgeting, temporary relief, emo- 
tional difficulties in personality development, 
housing, and use of housekeepers are largely 
handled by the family workers; placement 
of children in foster homes, day care for 
children, service to the unmarried mother 
and her baby, are handled by the children’s 
workers.” “Family case work,” says 
another, “includes the whole range of case 
work except foster home care. The case 
load of the children’s workers is primarily 
foster home care, families re-established 
after placement, or children’s problems in 
which placement is a possibility. Probably 
placement will continue to be the major re- 
sponsibility of the children’s workers but not 
inflexibly if the client would be benefited 
by having the family worker continue.” In 
many statements we get by implication the 
suggestion that children’s workers have 
special skill in the individualization of chil- 
dren, and family workers are more expert in 
relation to the needs of adults. 


“The concentration of intake with one 
worker, which, of course, is possible in sepa- 
rate agencies,” says one report, “ represents 
one of the big gains made since the combina- 
tion. We can study our intake to better ad- 
vantage and clients and referring agencies no 
longer have to shop around for service.” 
But here again there is no uniform pattern. 
One agency continues to have separate in- 
take departments, but “all applications for 
placement made by parents or relatives of 
the child are assigned to a family case worker 
for study. Situations where the child is 
already out of the home are dealt with 
directly by the child-placing department, as 
are those where referring agencies have de- 
termined the need for placement.” In one 
departmentalized agency the two supervisors 
handle intake on alternate weeks, each tak- 
ing applications for both services. Five 
agencies (two of them departmentalized) 
each have a single intake secretary ; five (in- 
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cluding two that are departmentalized) have 
a rotating service in which all staff workers 
participate. Under the rotating plan the 
worker who has taken the application is 
likely to continue with the client unless there 
is some special reason against it. If the 
client’s major problem is known in advance 
an appointment may be arranged for the 
application to be taken by a worker specially 
qualified to give the needed service. Except 
in one of the districted agencies cases are 
assigned by the intake secretary, supervisor, 
or executive either to the department offer- 
ing the particular service, or, in the non- 
departmentalized set-up (and occasionally 
where there are two departments) to the 
individual worker on the basis of case load 
and special ability. Consultation with ex- 
ecutive, a supervisor, or both, frequently 
precedes case assignment. One agency takes 
all applications except emergencies to an 
intake committee which includes board mem- 
bers and representatives of other agencies. 
Another is keeping carbon copies of all appli- 
cation interviews for discussion in weekly 
conferences with the executive and the two 
supervisors. “ We see,” this agency writes, 
“the desirable intake procedure as being a 
thorough discussion of the individual situa- 
tions rather than on the basis of a rigidly 
defined function. We assume that there are 
many situations in which we cannot get any 
clear picture of the function of the agency 
(in relation to the particular situation) until 
we have worked with the ciient in an ex- 
ploratory diagnostic period.” 

Apparently the worker taking applications 
has been freed to consider the client’s total 
need and this release has had favorable re- 
sults in freeing the client to consider various 
solutions rather than to accept the service 
implied in his original request. He does not 
feel he is expected to place his children by 
coming to a children’s agency, or keep his 
family together by coming to a family agency. 
Obviously also, both intake secretary and 
client are probably more relaxed because, if 
the need of another service is revealed after 
acceptance, the case is not inevitably trans- 
ferred to another worker. 


Potentialities for Staff Development 


Only a minority of the group of twelve 
agencies has professional staffs none of 
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whom has had previous connection with 
either agency. In a few others the majority 
of the staff members, with the exception 
usually of the executive or supervisor, has 
had no previous connection with either 
agency. In still others the executive or 
supervisor or both represent new acquisi- 
tions. Administrative friction and the slow- 
ing up of integration of purpose and pro- 
gram seem to occur most frequently where a 
worker has to take a position of less respon- 
sibility in the combined agency than that 
previously held. Wide differences in the 
professional qualifications of the combined 
staff also tend to interfere with effective 
functioning. Emphasis, therefore, where 
workers with experience in both family and 
children’s agencies have not been available— 
and very few have had both—has been on 
selecting workers with sound case work 
background in one field or the other, or in 
allied case work fields. The result is staffs 
that represent a variety of case work special- 
ties. Frequently the point of view of both 
family and children’s agencies is assured by 
selecting the executive from one field, the 
supervisor from the other. In this way the 
family worker carrying children’s cases and 
the children’s worker carrying family cases 
can each confer with a specialist. In the 
departmentalized agencies that have two 
separate supervisors each has had training 
in the type of work the department is 
responsible for. 

The reports indicate that the integration 
of staff philosophy and skills is one of the 
major concerns of the combined agency. 
Further, it is a long-time process and must 
be carefully planned, not left to chance. 
Some of the arrangements inherent in a 
combined set-up—such as the use of the 
same offices and one supervisor for all case 
work—naturally facilitate an easy give and 
take among staff members. To achieve the 
maximum of unity without the loss of valu- 
able diversities calls also for a variety of 
opportunities planned in relation to staff 
needs and agency program. Some experi- 
ments are being made in_ transferring 
workers from one supervisor to another on 
individual cases rather than transferring 
cases from worker to worker. Consultants 
on child care or on some other special serv- 
ice offer opportunities for development of 
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similar or identical skills by all the workers. 
The most common methods for supplement- 
ing and deepening professional skills include 
frequent staff conferences and case discus- 
sions, projects for studying different aspects 
of the agency program, lectures, and 
seminars. 

Even with careful planning there may be, 
however, unconscious resistance on the part 
of the worker to accept and integrate the 
new experience in his actual practice. The 
worker with specialized experience has a 
body of knowledge and skills which he can 
interpret for the use of his co-workers if 
opportunity is given. On the other hand, 
because one does best what he knows best, 
there is a tendency to cling to the security 
of known areas of service and the use of 
already acquired skills. To quote the ex- 
perience of one agency: 


It seems quite natural that people who have been 
accustomed to working things through in a par- 
ticular way and using particular resources should 
tend to continue in the same fashion after a 
merger. In the rivalries that exist between 
workers there does appear a desire to prove them- 
selves and to defend the methods with which they 
are most proficient and at ease. The tendency to 
identify with children as against parents seems to 
cling longer than identification with parents. This 
possibly derives from the fact that the family 
agency, even when specialized, does assume respon- 
sibility for children; even where there is a clear 
focus upon the parent who is the applicant, it is 
assumed that the service given to this part of the 
total situation will have ramifications in its effects 
upon other parts. It has seemed to me that in our 
agency the case of child protection is accepted more 
readily than that involving family disorganization. 
Moreover, in the giving of assistance there is a 
clear bias in favor of the child. I can think of one 
case where we would not ordinarily have given 
assistance, but where we did for a long time solely 
because the child had been in a foster home and 
it was felt that the own home must be enabled to 
provide the same environmental opportunities and 
securities that the foster home had given. 


This tendency to follow the known paths 
of practice seems more apparent than any 
competitiveness arising from previous alle- 
giance to a separate agency. On the whole, 
however, there is considerable evidence of 
enthusiasm on the part of staff members for 
the way in which their work with both chil- 
dren and families has been enriched and 
made more effective through contact with co- 
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workers having different backgrounds of 
experience. Stimulation has come also from 
the fact that the merged staff is considerably 
larger in numbers than was possible in most 
of the separate agencies. To quote a few of 
many statements of the same general tone: 


The former children’s workers express growing 
satisfaction with their expanding horizons. They 
feel a deepening security in their understanding of 
family problems and relationships and of the gen- 
eral relief situation from which they, like many 
other children’s workers, had been more or less 
protected. They see benefit in gaining experience 
with family situations where placement is not a 
problem, where strained relationships may be eased 
without the introduction of abnormal living for 
children. They gain helpful insight into the causes 
of strain and the nature of relationships, and, if 
radical change is indicated, they believe they have 
a sound basis for working through placement plans 
just as they might any other plans in which the 
family takes part. Placement thus loses some of 
the terror of newness for both family and worker. 

The children’s workers believe that working in 
the family field simultaneously with emphasis on 
budgeting has helped them see more clearly the 
implication of income in placement cases, and in 
evaluating foster homes. 

Family workers show increasing ability to indi- 
vidualize the child and to utilize special resources 
for him. There is evident development of a generic 
approach in all cases. The family worker has an 
increasingly realistic picture of what placement 
actually means and no longer anticipates miracles 
frorn it. 

Placement may now be thought of as a part of 
family treatment, not as a last resort indicative of 
the worker’s failure to keep a home intact. 

On the whole, the development of an undiffer- 
entiated point of view seems to have gone along 
with opportunity to practice in both fields. 
Workers show greater inclination to accept a case 
on the basis of the needs involved and to work 
out a solution based upon the capacities of the client 
and the resources availabie, partly because they 
now understand the nature of these resources and 
their possible uses. 


Only one report dissents from the general 
point of view that case work practice in 
the combined agency has benefited by the 
merger: “I cannot see where service to 
clients has been facilitated. My own feeling 
is that there is a different approach in work 
with families and with children, and workers 
should be trained in the children’s field 
before attempting services to children.” This 
dissenting voice, on the other hand, ex- 
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presses the opinion that “ if specialized serv- 
ice for either family or children is necessary, 
this service would be more available under 
a combination of agencies.” 


Effects upon the Client 


A point most frequently emphasized in 
the reports is that the client has the benefit 
of a continuous relation with the worker 
rather than interruptions at such points as 
when the child is to be removed from his 
home or to be returned to his own family 
following placement. 


The major gain in procedure has been the greater 
simplicity in working with complex family situa- 
tions calling for service to more than one member 
of the family. Previously it was necessary to be 
willing to transfer part of the responsibility to 
another agency, to confer, summarize, clarify for 
the client, and so on. In the merged agency we 
have in many cases found it possible for one worker 
to assume dual responsibility; in others it has been 
easy to assign two workers within the agency when 
needed. 

Greater ease in transfer and referral of cases 
has resulted in the client’s getting needed service 
promptly and efficiently. The fact that the worker 
who has already established a relationship can, 
when desirable, give the new service indicated, has 
expedited service and has avoided confusion for the 
client. When transfer is necessary, there is a 
growing tendency to make it on the basis of the 
service offered by the individual worker and her 
special ability to help the client rather than on a 
departmental basis. The possibility of greater 
sharing of workers’ feelings at point of transfer, 
when necessary, also facilitates better service to 
clients. 


There have been few comments from 
clients themselves. On the whole, they seem 
unaware of the merger. One client re- 
marked that she had read of the merger in 
the newspaper and had applied because she 
understood it was a service agency rather 
than one that gave relief. The new names 
seem on the whole to have little effect upon 
applicants, although several clients expressed 
a fear, where the words “ child welfare” 
were used, that their children might be taken 
away. Some have expressed satisfaction 
with having the one office. One client re- 
marked, “ Now I won’t be kicked around 
like a football!” The establishment of the 
generalized instead of the specific function 
has by all accounts made it less likely that 
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the client will suffer because of gaps in 
services. 


Problems of Joint Functioning 


The relations between the two agencies 
prior to the merger, the steps taken to effect 
the merger, and the tempo of these steps 
seem to have considerable bearing on the 
ease with which joint functioning becomes 
effective in actual practice. One board mem- 
ber of a merged agency has expressed his 
deep conviction that merger by fiat—by 
powers outside the agency—has about the 
same chances of success as has a shot-gun 
marriage. Ideally, the impulse to union 
should come from within the agencies them- 
selves. Mutual acquaintance, mutual under- 
standing and respect as between staffs and 
boards of the two agencies are vital factors 
in its success—and these should be present 
before the combination. If effective working 
relationships are established a merger may 
not be necessary; unless effective relation- 
ships are established, the course of the 
merger will be rocky. Even with the most 
propitious circumstances, where the two 
agencies have participated in many joint 
activities relating to their common and dif- 
ferential responsibilities, there will be many 
rough spots to be smoothed out after the 
partnership gets under way. “ Our com- 
bining,” writes one agency, “has been a 
slow experimental process.” “ The evolu- 
tionary process (started long before the com- 
bination), says another, “brought about 
changes in philosophy and approach which 
in turn helped to bring about the merger.” 
One step in the process was “a joint study 
of intake of the separate agencies that 
showed clearly the similarity of referrals to 
the two agencies.” In one instance the two 
agencies had for many years had offices in 
the same building, and the staffs were accus- 
tomed to frequent conferences. 

Even with considerable preliminary joint 
thinking and planning, there is indication 
that the combination frequently results in 
loss of lay participation. In two instances 
the stronger and more active board has lost 
interest, apparently because the responsi- 
bility formerly its alone is now shared by 
others, and it has not been able to find a 
function of equal importance in the joint 
effort. Unfamiliarity with the other field 
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may be one reason for this. The new agency 
is certainly more complicated and therefore 
more difficult to understand. In several 
situations the board of the weaker agency 
has been resentful of what seemed a sub- 
merging of its agency. Various methods 
have been used to foster an increase and 
prevent a decrease in the interest and active 
participation of board members. Rarely has 
it been practicable to have the board of the 
new agency made up of all the members of 
the boards of the two agencies—size alone 
would tend to make it unwieldy. A new 
board, with one-third drawn from each 
agency and the rest new members, has been 
tried in some agencies. Or separate com- 
mittees for the two services may give the 
two boards responsibilities identical with 
those previously carried. An executive com- 
mittee, drawn from the membership of the 
two committees, may then become the board 
of the combined agency. Inequality in 
strength of the two groups may, however, 
prove a serious threat to the development of 
an undifferentiated program equally strong 
in its services to both children and families. 
The use of case committees representing the 
boards of both agencies, case discussions in 
board meetings, joint staff and board com- 
mittees to study problems growing out of 
the merger are aids in creating lay under- 
standing of and participation in the new 
program. 

So far as the reports cover this point other 
social agencies and the community in general 
have accepted the merger as a move in the 
right direction. In one community workers 
in other agencies have expressed relief at 
not having to decide whether it is a family 
or children’s case before referral, but to 
allow one agency to determine the kind of 
service needed. Savings in cost seem neg- | 
ligible or non-existent. On the other hand, 
greatly improved services are thought to 
have resulted with little or no increase in 
total costs because savings have been used 
to secure better qualified staffs including 
needed specialists. The question as to 
whether or not the combined budget is easier 
to interpret to the community was mentioned 
by just one agency where, in spite of its 
administrative unity, a separate budget for 
each department is presented to the Com- 
munity Fund. 
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One agency feels that its work with chil- 
dren is more easily understood by the public 
and may lead to overselling this particular 
service at the expense of work with families. 
Several of the reports mentioned difficulties 
in developing satisfactory statistical pro- 
cedures for the combined agency. Two 
agencies referred to the existence of two 
national agencies—one for children’s and 
one for family work—as a handicap in estab- 
lishing undifferentiated service locally. Some 
agencies questioned whether the advantages 
of combined services are not most positive 
in a smaller community where separate agen- 
cies are unable to get adequate support for 
the development of specialties. The agencies 
in the larger communities did not raise this 
question. 

I have given you as accurately as I could 
a picture of combined agency service in 
twelve agencies as seen through the eyes of 
people who have been participants in the 
experience of combining. We did not ask 
for an evaluation nor have I ventured an 
interpretation of these experiences. It is 
clear that the fusing of interests and pro- 
grams is still in process, and, if we may 
judge by the twenty-five-year-old agency, 
will continue for some time to come. As we 
study the individual reports we see that the 


degree of fusion that has already taken place 
varies from agency to agency. These varia- 
tions are due to a number of factors—the 
conditions in a given community, the rela- 
tionships of the agencies prior to the merger, 
the steps by which the merger was effected, 
the participation of the board, and the adapta- 
bility and professional quality of the staff. 
The likenesses are in the area of philosophy 
and objectives and in a whole-hearted accept- 
ance of the experience of merging as chal- 
lenging and stimulating. Whatever the diffi- 
culties, none expressed any desire to return 
to the former separate units. 

The process of combining agencies is not 
merely a matter of adding one and one, or 
of discarding this and salvaging that in 
terms of philosophy and skills. It calls for 
a fusion that will bring forth new values 
without loss of the old. Someone has said, 
“The world is not so much in need of new 
thoughts as that when thought grows old 
and worn with usage it should, like current 
coin, be called in, and, from the mint of 
genius, re-issued fresh and new.”! The 
final test of the combined service agency will 
be the quality and value of the coins it is 
reminting. 


2 Dreamthorp by Alexander Smith, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 1934. 
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SHOULD like to approach my discussion 

of what the field offers the professional 
school student in a private family agency 
serving an entire county by describing the 
actual field experience of a particular stu- 
dent. I shall describe the content of the case 
assignments given to the student, my own 
thinking as to what opportunities for learn- 
ing their content offered, the student’s re- 
sponse to the learning situation, and how the 
assignments limited or helped the student to 
develop professionally. In order to integrate 
properly the supervisor’s theoretical analysis 
of what this field work placement offered for 
teaching, with perhaps the more practical 
meaning it had for the student herself, I 
asked the student to think through as much 
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as she was able, in retrospect, both the posi- 
tive and negative aspects of the particular 
assignments and their meaning to her in 
terms of her own development. This analy- 
sis, therefore, is in part a combination of her 
thinking and mine. It includes, also, ex- 
cerpts from a running record of conferences 
with the student, which I hope will show 
the stages of learning through which the 
student has passed and her increasing capac- 
itv to use herself professionally in relation 
to supervision and the giving of help to 
others. Time limitations make it possible to 
discuss only the first semester of field work 
and impossible to bring out, except by impli- 
cation, the student’s adaptation to the agency 
as a whole, to relationships with staff, or to 
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the relationship of the field to the university 
supervisor, or to describe the agency and 
community setting. 

In September, 1938, when Miss B came 
to the agency for her third field work place- 
ment, she was beginning her second year in 
the professional social work curriculum. 
The university’s letter to the supervisor gave 
her age as 21 years, and described her as an 
“ attractive, unusually well poised and ma- 
ture person,” who was well liked and ac- 
cepted by other students. 

In evaluating her previous field work 
experience in a medical and a family agency, 
her supervisors had described her as an ex- 
ceedingly promising. student. “She was 
thoughtful, resourceful, imaginative, and had 
a good deal of practical knowledge of people. 
She was sensitive to attitudes and feelings 
and had considerable insight into human be- 
havior. She was able to identify with many 
different kinds of people and at the same 
time did not become so involved in a situa- 
tion that she was lost in it. She was flexible 
in her ability to change her plans to meet 
the client’s need, had good judgment, and 
good ability to analyze material.” 

If one accepted these statements at their 
face value, without carefully relating them 
to the reality of the student’s youth, her 
necessarily limited experience with different 
kinds of people and limited knowledge of 
case work theory, one might expect a grown 
rather than a growing person and it might 
come as a distinct shock to the supervisor to 
find a self-conscious, frightened, somewhat 
narcissistically sensitive individual before 
her. The young supervisor is too often apt 
to forget anyway that the stages of learning 
are not rigidly separated from one another 
and that growth is not always a movement 
of the whole—parts may remain in the stage 
of acute self-consciousness to which we all 
regress temporarily when confronted by a 
new and frightening experience. 


The First Case Assignments 


On the first day of Miss B's field work she 
was assigned two cases from the intake de- 
partment, and was given a statement of the 
agency’s function and a recent study of in- 
take relating to function, which I thought 
she might find useful for orientation. The 
Jackson case, an out-of-town inquiry from a 


private family agency, needed immediate 
attention and was therefore the one around 
which discussion focused during our first 
conference. 

Among the more general advantages and 
disadvantages of assigning an out-of-town 
inquiry to any student, it may be pointed out 
that, on the positive side, such an inquiry 
usually requests specific information which 
gives the student something tangible and 
definite to work with. This may give the 
student a sense of real accomplishment and 
may be helpful, too, in handling some of his 
fears of the unknown, which are present in 
varying degrees throughout the student 
experience. An out-of-town inquiry can 
usually be completed within the length of the 
student’s field experience with the agency, 
which may have satisfactions in it. It has 
the advantage of beginning and ending a 
relationship and may, in addition, add to the 
student’s knowledge of inter-agency relation- 
ships, as well as inter-agency correspondence. 

Certain aspects of the out-of-town inquiry, 
however, contribute to a feeling of dissatis- 
faction or frustration on the part of the 
student. When several inquiries are as- 
signed, the student is placed in the position 
of having to see many new people for the 
first time, which, even for the more advanced 
worker, is difficult. Added to this is the dif- 
ficulty for any worker of approaching the 
client who has not himself asked for service 
and who is, at least at first, in many 
instances, apt to resent the agency’s intru- 
sion. The student, too, is apt to resent as 
“a chore” or the agency’s “dirty work” 
the assignment of inquiries that frequently 
involve little more than a routine kind of 
investigation (or the student sees them as 
that), since this would imply the agency’s 
lack of confidence in his ability. Part of this 
resentment is often, I feel, the result of the 
attitude of the supervisor or other staff 
workers, whose conscious or unconscious 
resistance to accepting inquiries as an un- 
questionable part of the agency’s function 
carries over to the student. Also, as the 
student has no direct contact with the person 
to be helped, he may feel a little cheated out 
of the satisfactions that are anticipated from 
helping the client directly. This, however, 
may have its positive aspects since helping 
indirectly does not carry with it the same 
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responsibility, sometimes terrifying, that 
being plunged into a situation where direct 
help is necessary often does. 

It seemed to me there were sufficient 
factors on the positive side of this specific 
case to lessen or outweigh its negative 
implications. 

Sarah Jackson, aged 20 years, unemployed and 
homeless, had been referred to the inquiring agency 
for financial assistance. The corresponding case 
worker thought she needed and could use case work 
service, but after several interviews, Sarah moved, 
leaving no forwarding address. From known in- 
formation, however, it seemed probable that she 
would return for further help. Sarah, the oldest 
of six orphaned children, had spent most of her 
childhood and adolescence in institutions, and was 
described as a rebellious, defiant young woman. 
During that part of her life when she was not 
institutionalized, she lived with an aunt with whom 
she was reported to have an unsatisfactory rela- 
tionship. It was this aunt the student was asked 
to see and from whom she was to obtain additional 
background information, as well as material about 
Sarah’s relationship with people, the facts of her 
guardianship, the aunt’s willingness and ability to 
help her now, and so on. 


Since this particular inquiry fell quite 
logically within the agency’s function, it 
afforded an opportunity, I felt, to orient the 
student to function, as well as to continue her 
orientation to case work itself. The letter 
of inquiry was a full one, giving a rather 
complete picture of Sarah’s problems, which, 
in addition to enabling the student to 
identify with the client, could give her suffi- 
cient information to feel comfortable in mov- 
ing ahead. The inquiring case worker had 
not only outlined her request specifically, 
but had also explained why she believed the 
information was essential and how she might 
use it with the client. The inquiring agency 
was obviously relying upon the receiving 
case worker’s sensitivity and judgment, as 
well as upon the gathering of factual infor- 
mation. Theoretically, this should have had 
in it a partial answer to the student’s resent- 
ment at being assigned a routine chore, as 
well as the advantages that there were in 
giving the student something specific to 
carry through. There was also a chance of 
Sarah’s being either in or returning to our 
county and of the student’s assuming re- 
sponsibility for a more direct kind of help 
at that time. 
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That some of the general, as well as the 
specific, advantages and disadvantages of 
assigning out-of-town inquiries were more 
than theoretical is borne out by Miss B’s 
written comments: 

At first I was glad that questions had been listed 
and there was definite information to be obtained. 
I was eager to be seeing people—it was simple and 
comforting to know exactly what I wanted. Then 
I began to feel resentful—more like a detective 
than a case worker. It was not until later that I 
began to find satisfactions when I discovered that 
the important part of my job was less tangible than 
the questions, that it would take more than simple 
answers to these to make a sound evaluation of 
Sarah’s aunt and her relationship to Sarah. The 
written material on agency function given to me 
with the case assignment had meant little when I 
read it, but as I went on with the Jackson case I 
began to clarify function and to see the factors 
that went into determining my responsibility and 
relationship to the inquiring agency and to the 
clients of both the inquiring and my own agency. 


My own rather active fears in relation to 
the case and its effect upon the student 
should be brought out. Because of the past 
antagonism between Sarah and her aunt, 
there was real anxiety on my part that the 
student might be rejected. I was fearful 
that, even if Miss B were able to gain admit- 
tance to the aunt’s home, unless she were 
able, also, to give quick assurance of her 
understanding of the aunt’s problem with 
Sarah, she would be subjected to the aunt’s 
hostility at her concern over her. Knowl- 
edge of friction between the aunt and Sarah 
made me more acutely aware of the difficult 
position in which this placed the student in 
relation to the main focus of her identifi- 
cation. First, it was necessary for her to 
identify sufficiently with Sarah’s problem to 
want to aid the inquiring agency; yet, in 
order to secure information which would be 
most helpful in treatment, in view of the 
aunt’s possible feelings about her failures as 
a mother substitute, it became immediately 
necessary for the student to shift her identi- 
fication to the aunt herself. 

Because of the supervisor’s need for the 
student to have a real sense of accomplish- 
ment in this new field experience, as well as 
her desire to protect the student against the 
hurt and pain which might result if some of 
these predictable possibilities were not 
articulated and understood, the supervisor 
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opened this first conference, when the stu- 
dent herself indicated no questions, with a 
question as to what sort of person she 
thought the aunt might be and how this 
would affect her approach to her. In retro- 


spect, this sounds like a terrifying question. 


Whether it was the content of the question 
itself, or what seemed to the student like 
insistence upon an analysis of the case prior 
to the visit, which would imply the super- 
visor’s distrust, is not entirely determinable. 
The student’s notation was: 


The supervisor's questions in this first conference 
produced little short of a panic reaction in me. I 
succeeded in losing whatever initial security I had 
and became fearful of this new situation. Always 
before I had thought in terms of problems and 
what I could do to handle them rather than in 
terms of other people’s feelings and reactions to 
their problems. It was to me almost as though 
the people did not exist—my attention had been so 
focused on how I, rather than they, would meet 
them. 


These comments from the student give 
added support to my own feeling that this 
student, who perhaps had grown sufficiently 
comfortable during her first year to permit 
some small concern about things outside her- 
self, was plunged back quite naturally by this 
new and frightening third field placement to 
a stage of acute self-consciousness. It is my 
belief, however, that my own anxiety and 
need to protect Miss B against failure or dis- 
appointment, was interpreted by the student, 
as “mother hen” reactions are always apt 
to be, as a lack of confidence in what she was 
able to do or see. 

Miss B expressed many negative feelings 
about the situation itself and the way in 
which it was being handled by the inquiring 
agency. She described it as being a “ rather 
dressed-up routine” and was critical of the 
agency’s letter, saying that it “went into a 
good deal of unnecessary detail about 
nothing.” She was increasingly resistant to 
talking about the case and throughout this 
conference there was both the implied and 
stated protest that no family’s problems ever 
had any reality for her until after she had 
seen the family. 

The Thompson family, the second case assign- 
ment, had been known briefly to the agency on 
two prior occasions. In 1932 relief for two weeks 
was granted and in 1937 the family was directed by 
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us to the public relief department. The student 
had this information and the recent intake inter- 
view at the time of assignment. 

When Mr. Thompson applied to the agency in 
September, 1938, the family included Mr. Thompson, 
aged 53, and his 10-year-old daughter, Margaret. 
He seemd so ill during the intake interview that 
the case worker was convinced of his need for 
immediate hospitalization. He, however, was re- 
questing financial assistance which would enable 
him and his daughter, then living with relatives, to 
move to quarters of their own. Mrs. Thompson 
had died several months earlier, and Mr. Thomp- 
son was ill and unable to work. 

Details from the old record and the intake inter- 
view indicated Mr. Thompson’s passive, dependent, 
infantile patterns. At this time he was uncomfort- 
ably living in the home of his sister and brother-in- 
law, the Macks. Mr. Mack’s adequacy, as well as 
his relationship with his wife, Mr. Thompson’s 
sister, was particularly threatening to Mr. Thomp- 
son since it limited the affection and acceptance that 
he might otherwise have had from her. Rather 
than granting the financial assistance Mr. Thomp- 
son had requested, or choosing the alternative of 
directing him to the public relief agency, the intake 
interviewer encouraged him to let the agency get 
to know his problems a little better and to explore 
with him what resources there might be for his 
and Margaret’s care. 


This case seemed to offer the advantages 
of a new case assignment, as well as the 
opportunity to gain knowledge of the client’s 
past experience with this agency and with 
others in the community. The positive 
aspects of the assignment of a new case 
would seem to be, first, that the student is 
not placed in the difficult position of having 
to compete with good work done previously 
by a staff worker or of having mixed feelings 
about her right or ability to evaluate a poor 
piece of work; and second, that the case 
seems more completely her own to develop 
as she is able in relation not only to her own 
case work ability but also to a growing 
understanding of agency function. Some dis- 
advantage, however, is often closely related 
to the satisfactions which arise out of feeling 
that anything is completely one’s own, since 
this carries with it, to the sensitive person, 
the frightening responsibility of planning 
wisely and capably to make the best use of 
whatever develops. 

The availability of case records from other 
agencies would give the student something 
specific to do and would also provide a 
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source of information other than the client 
which would give her the opportunity of 
knowing and evaluating how the client had 
been able to use case work service in the past 
and might help her know what his needs 
were and how she could be most construc- 
tively helpful to him. 

I saw in the Thompson case, too, an 
opportunity for the student to work with de- 
pendence, although the developments in the 
case would indicate whether or not she 
should treat it. Since the case worker, in 
varying degrees in any setting in which she 
functions, works in relation to dependence 
and the feelings of individuals about it, it 
would seem important that as early as pos- 
sible the student be given an opportunity to 
understand it and to handle her own reac- 
tions to it. Not only does the very act of 
seeking help from another frequently stir up 
latent conflict in the client over dependence 
and independence, but often the treatment 
relationship is affected by the worker’s 
ability to bear dependence without misusing 
it. The fact that the culture in which we 
live decries dependence and forms harsh 
judgments about it is frequently a deterrent 
to the case worker’s having more than a 
theoretical understanding and acceptance 
of it. 

In spite of the purposefulness with which 
the Thompson family, like the Jackson case, 
had been selected for the student, there were 
fear producing elements in it for the super- 
visor. The intake interview had been done 
hurriedly and not too well. Mr. Thompson’s 
problems and the points at which the agency 
was acceptable to him were left unfocused 
and undefined. Here, too, I feared rejection 
of the student and was eager to prepare her 
for it, since we had no way of knowing if 
Mr. Thompson would really want the agency 
if he understood its function. 

Again the student resisted discussion 
prior to seeing the client and it was the 
supervisor’s need which forced discussion. 


The student was blocked and uneasy and said 
repeatedly that she would have to see Mr. Thomp- 
son before she could think. When I narrowed the 
discussion to what she would be interested in doing 
in her first interview, she became a little freer, 
said she would like to know more about his physical 
difficulties and to discuss financial resources. The 
decision to obtain medical information from the 
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hospital was the easier one to make. In discussing 
financial resources, Miss B was eager to know if 
our agency could give relief. She pressed in the 
direction of giving financial help. If the agency 
had money, and I had said it had, why shouldn’t 
she give it? We discussed the possibility of giving 
it first in terms of agency function and then in 
terms of what it would mean to Mr. Thompson. 
What points would she consider in deciding 
whether or not his economic need would extend 
over a long period of time and how would our 
giving relief make it easier or more difficult to 
give service? The student brought out such fac- 
tors as Mr. Thompson’s age, his employability, 
and his past dependence. Although at first she 
thought the agency had an obligation to help him 
become “independent,” she was able to see, at 
least intellectually, that such real factors as age 
and health would reduce the need for his facing 
some of his more basic difficulties. The student’s 
tentative decision that it might be best in relation 
to his financial need for him to be connected 
with an agency that could make long-time relief 
plans seemed hard for her. She was fearful of 
denial since the client might withdraw from the 
relationship. 


Since working with the Thompson family 
involved the greatest struggle for the student 
and yet from it were made the greatest 
strides in terms of development, I should 
like to indicate more specifically what growth 
took place. The student explains her early 
reaction by saying she was overwhelmed at 
the multiplicity and the seriousness of the 
problems. She groped persistently for some 
tangible solution and found an answer in her 
decision to see that Mr. Thompson’s health , 
needs were met and that he was provided 
with employment. She felt rejected as Mr. 
Thompson resisted her plans to make him 
independent. As a beaten, harshly treated 
old man she could identify with him, but as 
she gained greater insight into his funda- 
mental dependence, she rejected him. He 
became symbolic then of her own internal 
struggles over dependence and independence 
in relation to her family and to someone 
close to her in her own life. With Mr. 
Thompson she was conscientious and dutiful 
but denying and, at times, punitive. Very 
early she allied herself with the relatives who 
were attacking him, and soon he was aware 
of her allegiance. Her reactions were 
rationalized by her negative concept of ob- 
jectivity which meant in general to her that 
one must not become involved or express 
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feeling or become a part of the client’s situa- 
tion, which had led her somewhat reluctantly 
to the conclusion that one could not really 
identify with the client. An earlier experi- 
ence as a first-year student had made this 
concept more acceptable to her and had 
helped her avoid facing the intense fear of 
herself that was in it. What if the client did 
reach the point of confiding in her, sharing 
his most intimate thoughts and feelings, ask- 
ing for her help? She could do nothing to 
help him, she had nothing in the way of 
knowledge or skill to offer. 


This combination of the student’s own in- 
ternal struggle made it impossible for her to 
give Mr. Thompson the kind of warm, 
active, accepting help he needed. Before the 
end of the semester, what she herself was 
trying to work through with Mr. Thompson 
as an object, and her consequent concern for 
him, twice stimulated her to ask that he be 
transferred to another worker. The super- 
visor’s concern and focus, however, con- 
tinued to be on the student and on the learn- 
ing situation rather than on the assumption 
of responsibility for the client’s treatment. 
This would seem logical only if one accepts 
that, in order to learn how to help, it is 
necessary for the student who needs it to 
find in his field supervisor the same kind of 
understanding help that he wants to learn to 
give. With this particular student, at least, 
this emphasis would seem to have justified 
itself, for along with her growing under- 
standing of herself, particularly in relation 
to the Thompson case, came a change in her 
concept of objectivity and her ability to 
identify with and accept the needs of others. 
Although unable to reach Mr. Thompson 
again, she was able to make use of what she 
had integrated, as the result of her experi- 
ence with him, and apply it to others with 
whom she was working. 

In commenting on the teaching value 
which the Thompson case had for her, 
Miss B has written: 


I became aware, with some resentment at first, 
of the importance of my own feelings in relation to 
helping others. I have less fear now of exposing 
myself and am able to give more for having ex- 
perienced the helpfulness of facing with another 
person (the supervisor) some of the real problems 
which may present themselves in trying to help 
others. 


Later Case Assignments 


The Katz family, assigned during the 
fourth week of the semester, consisted of 
Mrs. Katz, in her early forties, and three 
children. 

Mrs. Katz was referred to the agency by a 
worker in the public relief department to whom 
she had expressed concern over her inability to 
obtain support from her husband from whom she 
had been separated for ten years. Mrs. Katz was 
troubled, also, about her 14-year-old daughter, 
Helen, who was refusing to attend the public 
school, to which she was transferred after expul- 
sion from a parochial school. Separation from her 
husband did not seem to constitute an emotional 
problem for Mrs. Katz, who had been seen twice by 
our worker and seemed interested in the agency’s 
offer of help in relation to support from Mr. Katz 
and her concern about Helen. Mr. Katz had been 
seen once and arrangements begun for his giving 
more regular support to the family. Mr. Katz was 
friendly and interested in his children, whom he 
saw frequently. 


In this case assignment, which differed so 
obviously from the others, the supervisor 
herself had no crystallized questions or 
anxieties. Mrs. Katz’s friendly, loquacious, 
outgoing manner gave some assurance that 
she would readily accept the student and 
relate herself easily to her. Mrs. Katz was 
bringing to the agency problems with which 
our cultural patterns made it easier for the 
student to identify than with the depriving, 
spinster aunt of the first case or the irre- 
sponsible, inadequate father of the second. 
Mrs. Katz had come with fairly well- 
focused, well-defined problems with which 
it seemed quite possible that the agency 
would be able to help. From the case ma- 
terial available it was probable that the case 
worker would be concerned largely with the 
client’s external realities rather than with 
less tangible subjective factors. There were 
advantages in this, as it offered the possibil- 
ity of seeing actual movement take place 
within a limited period of time. 

It seems significant that the student recalls 
having no reaction to this assignment. This 
may have been partly an expression of the 
lack of pressure she felt from me, as there 
was nothing in the case material itself about 
which I had fears for the student, and at this 
point I had reoriented myself and redefined 
the place at which she was in the learning 
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process. The first conference on the Katz 
family illustrates the shift in my approach 
and the student’s response to it: 


Miss B began by saying she had tried to analyze 
the Katz family as we had the others but found 
herself “completely up in the air.” I asked what 
she meant and she replied, “ Oh, I don’t know— 
I read it and thought, ‘So what.’ I still couldn’t 
think of anything to do except to see Mrs. Katz.” 
I said I had been thinking about what she had said 
in relation to her other two cases; that is, that the 
clients and their problems had little reality for her 
until she saw them and that it made her uneasy to 
discuss them first. Consequently, I wondered if 
she would like to see Mrs. Katz as she had sug- 
gested, before we discussed the case in any detail. 
Miss B guessed she would, but it troubled her just 
to go to see a person without knowing what she 
could do. She went from this to discuss her fears 
about the county’s lack of resources and to ask 
specifically about employment resources, which we 
discussed in terms of how they were like or differ- 
ent from those she had used in her previous ex- 
perience. At the end of this relatively relaxed give 
and take between student and supervisor, Miss B 
sighed, shook her head, and commented that she 
didn’t know how she was to go about telling Mrs. 
Katz of these things. How could she handle this 
material without bringing pressure on Mrs. Katz 
to do what she suggested, how could she do it with- 
out sounding “bossy” and authoritative? I said 
her question was a good one, but that one usually 
sounded the way one felt and that the words she 
used didn’t make as much difference as how much 
pressure she felt about Mrs. Katz getting work. 
Miss B replied a little impatiently that Mrs. Katz’s 
financial difficulties had to be straightened out some 
way and that work for her was a solution. I said 
it was one possibility, that it might be hard for 
Mrs. Katz, who was accustomed to staying at 
home to make an immediate adjustment to work. 
Miss B supposed this was right and went on to 
talk about other possible financial resources, such 
as Mr. Katz and the public relief agency, which 
she seemed to feel comfortable about exploring. 
Miss B said she really couldn’t see much in the 
situation, as she tried to analyze it, except that 
Mrs. Katz needed money, which she might already 
have from Mr. Katz. I remarked that this would 
be a small amount and that Mrs. Katz might want 
some help in making the best use of it she could. 
Miss B seemed uninterested in this. “Of course,” 
she said, “I can see this incidental thing about 
Helen, but there doesn’t seem to be much to do 
there.” I asked why that seemed incidental to her. 
She didn’t know, it just had, in the face of “all 
this economic pressure.” I agreed that the financial 
problem was very important, but that because it 
seemed so baffling to us now, we didn’t want to let 
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it block us from recognizing as important other 
things that were concerning Mrs. Katz. I re- 
marked that Mrs. Katz had discussed her concern 
about Helen in the same interview in which she 
presented her financial difficulties. Miss B said 
this was true and began immediately to disciiss 
critically the previous worker’s rather intimidating 
efforts to persuade Helen to give up her idea of 
working. I accepted this readily, but Miss B felt 
guilty and uncomfortable immediately and _ re- 
sponded, “ Oh, I guess what she did was all right— 
I just wondered what Helen got out of it.” I 
smiled and said I thought she was thoughtful in 
questioning it, that perhaps the worker was trying 
to frighten Helen a little to stimulate her interest 
in something other than work, but that there might 
be other ways of doing it. Miss B first said, “ Oh, 
I wasn’t questioning it,’ and then asked if the 
worker was thinking of persuading Helen to go 
back to school. I said, “ Possibly,” and Miss B 
immediately reacted against this, saying she thought 
returning to a school where the teachers were so 
strict had its negative aspects. I agreed and said 
that she might like to find out more about Helen’s 
school difficulties, her interests, and so on, that 
perhaps her interest in work might indicate the 
need for vocational planning. Miss B responded 
to this, asked about vocational schools and voca- 
tional counseling. 

She went back to a discussion of Mrs. Katz and 
asked me if I thought she was really very upset. 
She didn’t seem to her to be particularly concerned 
about Mr. Katz except in relation to support. I 
agreed that she seemed to have accepted her sepa- 
ration from him fairly well, but that since we had 
seen her only a few times, it would be difficult to 
know what her real feelings were. Miss B agreed 
and then said, “I wish I knew what to say to her 
when I see her.” _I said I thought she would know, 
that Mrs. Katz had asked to be seen and would 
take some responsibility herself for the interview, 
and that Miss B would be responding naturally to 
her. Miss B laughed and said, “I know all this is 
just my own basic insecurity,” and got up to 
leave. I remarked that it took time to grow com- 
fortable in professional relationships with people, 
to which Miss B responded smilingly that it seemed - 
to be taking her a “long time.” 


An excerpt from our next conference, a 
few days later, indicates Miss B’s awareness 
of what was taking place within her and her 
readiness to accept further change. 


Miss B commented spontaneously that she was 
feeling so much better about her families, as though 
she knew more of what she was about. She said 
she must have sounded pretty helpless and negative 
to me before. She had been upset by a good many 
things at school, which she enumerated, and it had 
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affected her field work. I asked if there were 
something about the field work itself which upset 
her, too. She responded that the new agency and 
the newness of the cases had been frightening to 
her until she had talked to me at our last confer- 
ence. She saw then that I had no definite ideas 
about what to do either, that we could see together 
certain possibilities or indications of what might 
be needed, that I was going to share responsibility 
with her, but that it was up to her to develop the 
situation as it went along. She had had new cases 
in her previous field placements, but they were 
short contacts with specific things to do. The case 
she had spent most of her time on had been 
“worked up” and a plan decided upon, and she 
only carried it through. It wasn’t the sort of 
thing she had to think out for herself from the 
beginning. This was going to be a good experi- 
ence for her, but one which would mean her taking 
much more responsibility herself. I said this was 
more difficult and could be upsetting at times, but 
that it was something we were sharing together. 
That was what she had got from our last confer- 
ence, she replied. It made her feel like a different 
person. 


The fourth case assignment was given to 
the student during the tenth week of the 
semester. 


Mary Dillon, aged 19, was eager for vocational 
counseling service. She was an attractive, com- 
fortable looking girl, who related herself easily, 
although a little shyly, to the intake worker. Her 
interest in clerical work, beauty culture, nursing, 
dress designing and music seemed, except for the 
latter, well within the limits of her intellectual 
capacity, and her concern over a wise choice of 
vocation was no greater nor less than that of the 
average girl her age. Family relationships seemed 
comfortable and satisfying, and economic circum- 
stances relatively unstrained. The intake inter- 
viewer was aware that the student would be work- 
ing with Miss Dillon and had prepared her for a 
shift to Miss B. 


In this assignment, the supervisor was 
still attempting to balance the first two 
assignments in which the agency had been 
unsure of the client’s desire for help. 
Although the Jackson inquiry had been 
completed with some satisfactions for the 
student, she was still struggling in her rela- 
tionship with Mr. Thompson and was gen- 
erally upset and discouraged over his in- 
ability to make use of her. As a contrast to 
Mr. Thompson, Miss Dillon was eager for 
and ready to use the worker’s help. The 
student had made her own vocational choice 
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only recently, and this case would give her 
an opportunity to make use of some of the 
understanding her own experience had given 
her. In addition, work with Miss Dillon 
would give the student a working knowledge 
of another community resource, the voca- 
tional counseling agency. Such logical 
visits to school and employers, which could 
be comfortably accepted by both client and 
worker as a necessary part of the service, 
would contribute something to the student’s 
comfortableness with people and to the ease 
and clarity with which she could explain 
case work service to a lay community. 
From the beginning, Miss B worked with 
Miss Dillon without strain and with a de- 
veloping sense of confidence in herself. One 
of the agency staff meetings, which the 
student attended regularly, held immediately 
prior to the student’s first interview with 
Miss Dillon, was confined to a discussion of 
the use of the vocational counseling service, 
which gave her a kind of familiarity with it. 
Although at first somewhat frightened of the 
difficulties in working with someone so near 
her own age, as the student began to relate 
parts of her own experience as well as those 
of her friends to the problem with which 
Miss Dillon was confronted, she worked 
with ease to the completion of the service, 
shortly before the end of the semester. - 
The fifth case assignment was given to the 
student in her thirteenth week of field work. 


The Brown family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown and their 15-year-old son, James. The 
Browns had come to the attention of the agency 
through a letter from the Travelers’ Aid Society 
about James, who had run away from home a week 
earlier and hitch-hiked to Chicago. According to 
James, his parents had no knowledge of his 
whereabouts. 


The content of this assignment seems rela- 
tively unimportant, but the relationship be- 
tween the assignment and the need which the 
student was expressing at the time is sig- 
nificant. The student’s struggle with her 
feelings about dependence and independence, 
strongly reactivated by her increasing in- 
sight into Mr. Thompson’s behavior, was 
probably at a peak. She was expressing 
concern over her relationship with me to 
both the university supervisor and to me (at 
first indirectly and finally directly). Her 
comfortableness in using me was becoming 
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frightening to her as it seemed to express 
her own fundamental drive for dependence. 
Miss B wrote of this period: 

I had the feeling that I was relying entirely too 
much on the supervisor for direction. It was not 
that I questioned the value of the help I was get- 
ting, but I was afraid it was being offered only 
until I indicated capacity for being able to accom- 
plish alone. I was enjoying my dependency, but 
angry with myself for allowing my own brain to 
“numb.” I was sure I was using the supervisor 
for exactly the wrong thing. I think I wondered, 
too, how far she would trust me. The hardest 
thing I did all year was to bring myself to the 
point of expressing some of this feeling. The 
Brown family was the answer. 


There are, of course, other fears which 
this statement implies, but the ones that 
seemed clearest to me then were her mixed 
feelings over dependence and independence 
and the rather subtly expressed fear that her 
need for supervision implied failure. In 
assigning the Brown case, in response to 
Miss B’s request for a family she could work 
with on her own, I was attempting to iden- 
tify with the side of her ambivalence which 
was struggling for independence, to indicate 
my confidence in her ability to move ahead 
alone, and at the same time to express in 
attitude, if not in words, “ I am here when 
you need me.” The Brown family was 
selected for the student to try her wings, 
because, as an out-of-town inquiry, it cov- 
ered ground with which she was already 
familiar and because bringing news to wor- 
ried parents of a run-away boy’s where- 
abouts was almost sure to mean the accept- 
ance of the student by at least one parent, 
with the accompanying satisfactions in being 
able to bring something tangible to a possibly 
developing relationship with a client. 

The specific experiences Miss B had with 
the Brown family are relatively insignificant. 
Of much greater importance would seem to 
be the assignment’s contribution to her 
changing concept of supervision. Her own 
comments here are more meaningful than 
mine could be because they are expressed 
with freshness, simplicity, and clarity: 
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My work with the Brown family helped me more 
nearly approach a new concept of supervision. 
Perhaps a better understanding of it had been 
slowly evolving but, as a result of the Brown 
assignment, both my understanding and use of 
supervision were broadened and clarified. I had a 
notion in the beginning, I suppose, that a super- 
visor was useful in pointing out mistakes, ex post 
facto, and had passed through another stage where 
supervision seemed to be useful in helping one look 
ahead—to anticipate new situations and to antici- 
pate human reactions to them—almost a differ- 
ential diagnosis. The distinctive feature of this 
second stage semed to be my feeling that this kind 
of help would be offered only until the supervisor 
considered my capacity less limited. Supervision 
would then revert to an ex post facto examination 
and criticism of my work. With the Brown 
family, supervision became to me, not just a crutch 
until I was able to walk alone, but an integral part 
of a continuing learning process. Perhaps a figure 
of speech expresses better what I mean. I would 
no longer be expecting a guide book, the important 
and interesting sights all listed, with directions for 
locating each, but someone would go with me on 
my tour and side by side we could explore the 
by-ways. My companion would see a spot which I 
had missed, catch a mood I could feel but not 
express, and would be viewing things through dif- 
ferent eyes. Perhaps we could rest at times— 
apart from the scene—and compare notes. Perhaps 
we could arrive at a common destination, though 
at points we traveled alone. I knew finally that I 
was free to express myself, to use to the fullest 
extent whatever I had to give, to explore for my- 
self, but I knew, too, that my direction could be 
clearer, my freedom more real and meaningful if 
I could use the understanding of another person to 
help me clear away the confusing underbush. 
Supervision had become, then, not a remedy for 
poor functioning, but necessary equipment for 
fuller professional development. 


This experience in supervision has been 
quite obviously a learning one for both the 
student and supervisor, and the method of 
study and presentation, an experiment. 
Although extremely circumscribed, this kind 
of approach to the study of supervision may 
have in it suggestions for other supervisors, 
who may be interested in experimenting 
similarly. 
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Case Work Implications in the Use of Money 
in Child Placing 


DorotHy HuTCHINSON 


to paper begins with the assumptions 
that the child is already placed in a fos- 
ter home, that board for his care is being 
paid by the child-placing agency to the foster 
parents, that the child’s own parent is able 
to afford either partial or total financial re- 
sponsibility for this care, and that before 
placement he understands the cost and ex- 
presses a willingness to pay the agency. In 
other words, the parent has already entered 
into an agreement with the agency to pay 
for the service rendered his child. 

I should like to think of four threads run- 
ning through this paper: (1) the meaning 
to the parent of paying for his child’s care 
(2) the significance of this to the child 
(3) foster parents and money, and (4) the 
case worker’s dilemma. Although I have 
tried to make this material universal in its 
application, it frankly does not attempt to 
deal with some of the particularized adapta- 
tions necessary in a public agency where 
legal-philosophical considerations obtain. 

Money is a civilized and sophisticated tool 
of modern life. It is the key to a large 
measure of freedom, an assurance of power, 
a worldly evidence of how much you are 
worth, and to a certain degree, a factor in 
how much your strivings are gratified. 
Having it does not assure happiness nor 
lack of it misery, nevertheless, its possession 
or lack of it always has a very intimate and 
personal significance. It is ironical that for 
those who have it the more remote and in- 
significant money can be. For the poor it 
becomes the day-by-day battleground of 
existence and the crucial test of survival. 


The Meaning to the Parent of Paying for 
His Child’s Care 


The parent in the child-placing agency is 
usually a poor person. His ability and will- 
ingness to pay depends on how much he 
makes and on his feelings about paying. It 
involves his attitude toward his child, toward 
himself as a person and a parent, and toward 
the agency. His use of money, or his way 


of meeting or not meeting his financial re- 
sponsibility to the agency and the child, is a 
means by which he expresses love, hate, 
spite, resentment, jealousy, competition, 
benevolence, and control. In other words, 
paying for his child’s board may not be so 
much payment for service rendered as it is 
one solution to the parent’s personal striv- 
ings. A vast majority of parents who come 
to child-placing agencies are not full-fledged 
mature people. They are frequently neu- 
rotic, deeply unhappy, and_ conscience- 
stricken. This fact, taken together with 
another, namely that they are paying for 
something which often they do not com- 
pletely want, intensifies the situation for 
them. Foster home care, in a sense, is not 
a normal form of care. It is never normal 
for a mother to give up a child. It is an 
unnatural situation to see your child loving 
a foster parent. It is artificial to pay an 
agency while a substitute parent gives the 
service. It is, furthermore, an enraging ex- 
perience to pay for something you may feel 
ashamed about. All of this makes the ques- 
tion of the parent’s paying board a compli- 
cated state of affairs. 

The parent, then, by the way he handles 
his financial responsibility to the child-plac- 
ing agency attempts to solve for himself the 
unbearableness of the situation in which he 
so frequently feels he is. Sometimes the 
manner in which he does this results in the 
agency’s being paid and sometimes not. 

Miss X is an efficient and temperamental 
German domestic of 35 whose child, a boy 
of 7, was illegitimately born. She has hatred 
for the child and his father and an enormous 
amount of pride in herself. Her son has 
lived through an_ unsatisfactory private 
boarding-home experience and, following 
this, in a repressive institution. Miss X ap- 
peals to a children’s aid society for Paul’s 
placement in a boarding home because she 
says she is dissatisfied with his care in the 
institution. She is unaware of her desire to 
damage the child. Her bad conscience in 
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relation to the good foster mother where 
Paul goes is assuaged through the case 
worker’s acceptance of her, the mother, and 
a sincere and consistent warmth in their re- 
lationship. Miss X is not a loving parent, 
but money is no problem here because her 
pressing guilt is eased by paying. What 
she cannot give in love she makes up in 
money. Her hurt self-esteem and her bad 
conscience she is able to soothe and evade, 
to a degree, behind the practical evidence of 
what she does. An unbearable situation 
becomes more bearable because she has 
chosen a socially acceptable outlet for self- 
punishment and hate. 

Not all situations work out so favorably 
from the standpoint of the agency’s actually 
receiving board from parents. Take the 
immature mother who chooses to encircle 
herself with difficulties. Her husband or 
husbands in repeated cycles desert her. She 
carefully arranges to lose job after job. 
She is most happy when she is a victim and 
wretched if you want to help her. If you 
asked her about any other parents’ responsi- 
bility in paying board she would stoutly pro- 
claim that they should pay, but for her the 
request is an insult and a persecution. She 
is insincerely concerned about her rising 
board bill and, although she agreed to pay at 
the outset, she now is ingenious in getting 
herself into convincing difficulties so she 
cannot pay. The agency has the children 
and is thus left “ holding the financial bag.” 
Such a parent is frequently repeating with 
monotony, childhood situations in which, of 
course, she did not pay. A little girl of 
seven doesn’t pay mother and father. Some- 
times the parent will displace this state of 
affairs on to the foster parents saying with 
repeated familiarity that they should be will- 
ing to take his child free, that anyone who 
receives money for a child must, a priori, be 
exploiting him. These are the parents that 
make us mad, in comparison with whom 
Miss X is a satisfaction. 

There are parents with great resentment 
toward paying a social agency. They will 
tell you openly about it and express the same 
attitude as they sometimes do toward public 
relief, that is, free care of their child is a 
1940 right and somehow connected with Mr. 
Roosevelt. There are also those parents, 
usually few in number, to whom paying a 
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social agency for the care of their child is 
a natural and normal request and an expres- 
sion of their mature parenthood and its re- 
sponsibilities. It is not these parents we 
are concerned with but with that far greater 
number for whom the whole question of 
paying board is tied up with their strivings, 
their temperament, and the repetition of 
childhood experiences. This is one of the 
interesting and important reasons for case 
work with parents in a child-caring agency. 


The Significance to the Child 


If the use of money has meaning and sig- 
nificance to the parent, it also has for the 
child in the foster home, and it is also re- 
lated to his feelings about mother and father 
and himself. To the child it is normal for 
mother or father to earn money for him. It 
is abnormal when they do not. The child’s 
basic need to think well of his parents is 
partially gratified if they meet this responsi- 
bility. His need for proof of their love can 
be somewhat eased by the knowledge that 
they pay for him, although just paying the 
board bill will not be convincing to a child if 
sincere feeling is not really there. 

The child in foster care, contrary to lay 
opinion, is apt to be an indulged child as far 
as the ease with which, if not the amount of, 
money spent on him is concerned. He learns 
this quickly and capitalizes on the emotions 
of the grown-ups around him. The worker 
who feels too sorry, the foster parent who is 
in love with him, the own parent whose guilt 
is a nagging anxiety, all are like putty in his 
hands. He soon becomes a shrewd politician 
in his ability to use them for his own childish 
and painful needs and to play one of the trio 
off against the other. “ My mother pays 
for me, so I don’t have to do what you say.” 
To him the social agency is often a reservoir 
without those limits experienced by a child 
in normal home life. 

We can say that it is not a common ex- 
perience of childhood to have the lady you live 
with receive money for you. Other children 
do not have this curious arrangement and 
other children don’t have another lady who 
comes and seems to have a lot to say about 
whether you get a new suit or not. Board 
money, decisions about clothing, and the 
social worker are all very odd things in the 
foster child’s life. They cannot be divorced 
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from the way he feels about himself, from 
the painful fact of separation, from the good- 
ness or badness of a foster mother, and from 
the case worker with her power to give or to 
withhold. In other words, case work in a 
children’s agency acknowledges the impor- 
tance and the significance of money matters 
to the child and deals with these on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

To me one of the most striking and in- 
evitable case work factors in the handling of 
money questions with the child is its logical 
entrance into the traumatic areas of the 
child’s life. To talk about board is to talk 
about mother and father. It involves ques- 
tions as to who he is, why this has happened 
to him, his disappointment in and resentment 
of his parents, his vindictiveness against this 
intruding social agency. 

Margaret has grown up in a free foster 
home and has had no help with the normal 
questions little girls raise about sex. She 
has repressed curiosity about her mother 
who was unmarried and who disappeared 
from her life when she was four years old. 
She has grown into a frustrated and dis- 
appointed early adolescent, unpopular and 
unloved. She perpetuated in the free foster 
home the earlier wounding experience of 
being shunted by her mother. The free fos- 
ter parents showed mounting resentment 
and in exasperation turned her over to a 
children’s aid society at the age of 12. 
Margaret was then placed in a small tem- 
porary home of the agency and transferred 
her hate to the case worker, refusing her 
acceptance and warmth and all efforts to 
help her until she had tested these out 
innumerable times. She tried to exploit the 
case worker financially and demanded gifts 
of the agency much as the hold-up man does 
of his victim. For Margaret to acknowledge 
a social agency and a case worker was to 
acknowledge what happened before all this, 
and therefore the inevitable facing of “ no 
love” in her life. Margaret eventually went 
into a permanent boarding home, with some 
beginning capacity to participate in the plan 
and a willingness which, if reluctant, was for 
her a measure of growth. The agency’s 
benevolence in this arrangement and the con- 
tinued presence of the case worker she tried 
to deny. She wished to hide from herself 
the knowledge that her board was being paid 
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and to disavow any responsibilities of the 
case worker in her life. Margaret in time 
began to have, first, tolerance, later, warmer 
feelings for the worker and the agency. 
This was only possible because the worker, 
under the guidance of a psychiatrist and 
with consistent warmth and insight, enabled 
Margaret gradually to face the unhappy and 
unbearable factors she so wished to hide 
from herself—her deserting mother, her de- 
serting foster parents, all those who left her 
because she was bad. 

There are innumerable attitudes a child 
will express around board payments. They 
are inevitably bound up with the rest of his 
life and almost always with those gigantic 
feelings he has about being separated from 
his parents and how this makes him feel 
about himself. 





Foster Parents and Money 


It is not within the scope of this paper to 
go into the reasons that motivate foster 
parents to take children into their homes. 
Their request for money is denied if this is 
the sole purpose and an end in itself. No 
longer is the child a source of relief. How- 
ever, with a large majority of boarding 
parents a desire to earn money is there 
although incidental to gratification of more 
basic wishes. We leave to the home-finder 
those insights essential to determining the 
contributions, the hostilities, and the gifts 
of would-be foster parents to foster children. 
Questions of income are a natural part of 
her social study and like all other areas 
covered they lead to a knowledge of more 
subtle values. The desire of a foster mother 
to take a child to board almost always 
strikes at two basic human needs, one mascu- 
line, the other feminine. To supplement the 
income of your husband may be a necessity 
growing out of practical circumstances, but 
it may also be a threat to masculine vanity. 
To the woman it may be a desire to perpetu- 
ate normal womanhood. At the same time 
it may indicate that this desirable state has 
never been reached. We are all familiar 
with the frequent statements of foster fathers 
to the effect that anything his wife wants to 
do is “ O.K.” with him. True it may be but, 
then, it may also be that he has long since 
surrendered to this woman. Foster mothers, 
as efficient and dominating wives, are pro- 
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verbial. We feel comfortable in refusing 
many of these particularly where mothering 
is absent. 

After placement the foster parents’ anxiety 
about money may appear in forthright re- 
quests to the case worker or it may be dis- 
guised behind an imperative insistence for 
another child. This is not the only signifi- 
cance of such a request, for it is frequently 
associated with a drive for love, for success, 
or as evidence of adequacy. There are some 
foster mothers who, after placement, charge 
the agency to the last farthing for incidental 
expenses, and some who feel apologetic for 
sending in any legitimate expense account. 


All this is to say that questions of money 
run like a thread through children’s case 
work, that they are expressions of behavior 
as well as practical and literal issues. Ques- 
tions of allowances to children, procedures 
as to buying clothes, and so on, are subjects 
in themselves. In general, it would seem 
well to test out the procedures for handling 
such matters in foster care by evaluating 
them in terms of what is most nearly normal 
for the child in his own home. 


The Case Worker’s Dilemma 


For the case worker herself the experience 
of money in the child-placing agency is fre- 
quently one of her less attractive responsi- 
bilities and one of those she secretly hopes 
to skip over. She doesn’t like relief and 
may even have consciously chosen the field 
of children’s work because surely there 
would be less of it here. If money weie just 
a medium of exchange, her life would be 
easy, if it were just a question of giving 
money, that would be possible, but here she 
is in a field where she frequently has to get 
money from parents. If they do not pay the 
child’s board, maybe the agency cannot keep 
the child. Sometimes she is caught between 
the administration pushing her and the client 
who derisively manages not te be able to 
pay. 

Most parents who come to a children’s 
agency are more or less neurotic people with 
a large measure of rejection for their chil- 
dren. The case worker in the children’s 
neld is unable to help children unless she 
believes they are good. She is constantly 
exposed to a series of parents who do not 
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believe this and her temptations to resent- 
ment, punishment, and anger are manifold. 
It is the child, not the parents, who attracts 
her to this field, yet it frequently is her skill 
with the parents which determines whether 
the child will benefit by the service or not. 
Certain parents will consistently resist her 
case work help. They will strive against all 
such efforts on her part yet she of necessity 
has to have some relationship with them 
because her agency and the foster parents 
have the child. There are other parents who 
will compete with the child for the love of 
the worker. They want to win the worker’s 
love on the one hand and to impair their 
child on the other. In other words, the 
worker is frequently and inherently drawn 
into the midst of a pathological parent-child 
relationship, a symptomatic part of which 
may be expressed through discussion of the 
parents’ payment of board. 

It is imperative that the trained case 
worker in any field of social work know her- 
self. She is here, more than in most fields 
of endeavor, exposed to the pressure of sick 
situations. The children’s field as case work 
is a very personal field in that its content so 
frequently starts in motion the deeper areas 
of the worker’s own life. Her cases are full 
of sex, hatred, punishment, jealousy, deceit, 
guilt, and unpaid bills. She, therefore, needs 
in a sense to be better than normal and to 
keep her own strivings from becoming in- 
volved. If she has hatred for the vindictive 
parent she cannot help that parent. If she 
cannot separate herself from the child she 
may well be competing for him with the 
pare: or the foster parent. She cannot help 
a moter give up her child if she herself 
cannci let the child go. She will be unable 
to assist the parent she is afraid of and she 
cannot help him to pay if she feels she has 
no rights here. 

In summary, money considerations in a 
child-placing agency have case work signifi- 
cance. They cannot be dissociated from 
feelings and relationships. Their treatment 
grows out of early and continued under- 
standing as to the meaning they have for the 
child, the parent, foster parent, and worker. 
There will be a few cases where money fac- 
tors are insignificant. A large number of 
them will be tied up with neurotic difficulties. 
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We will have those cases that defeat us and 
where it is important to acknowledge this. 
In all of them, however, case work with the 


child, his parent, and the foster parent is a 
helpful, crucial, and economical measure 
without which the service is unproductive. 


The Child-Placing Agency Considers the 
Parent’s Financial Responsibility 


MarGARET BARBEE 


Fok generations child-placing agencies 
have devoted themselves to caring for 
children who needed care and to developing 
better standards and skills in that task. 
They are entitled to considerable pride in a 
very thoughtful and sincere approach to that 
task. But the very paternalistic philosophy 
that our communities have developed in the 
care of children is directly related to the way 
in which our clients have accepted and used 
that care. 

We have to face the fact that in the field 
of child placing there has been great incon- 
sistency in the handling of financial prob- 
lems. We are all familiar with the parents 
who say that they do not want charity but 
would like an agency to board their children. 
We know the parents who are proud of get- 
ting along without assistance, who tell us 
that they have paid all their debts without 
any concern for the hundreds of dollars they 
have not paid the child-placing agency. We 
also know parents who do not feel that they 
owe a debt to the child-placing agency but 
are glad to contribute from time to time, as 
they are able, to the agency that has asstuned 
the responsibility for their children. Com- 
munities seem to have accepted the resnonsi- 
bility of caring for these children muc.: the 
same way that they have felt responsible for 
providing medical care. The first concern 
is that a sick person must have treatment 
and likewise children must be provided for. 
Something of an afterthought is our convic- 
tion that the people who are able to should 
pay for both this medical care and the care 
of their children. 

It is worth while to look back and analyze 
the factors that are a part of our more 
realistic approach to this problem now. Un- 
doubtedly the whole development of the pub- 


lic relief program is important. It has nec- 
essarily sharpened our thinking about what 
are basic relief needs. While its first and 
most obvious effect was in the family case 
work field where it was necessary to make 
marked distinctions between relief-giving 
functions and other forms of case work serv- 
ice, the same reorganization at a somewhat 
slower tempo is going forward in the child- 
placing field. We are learning to distinguish 
between child care that is needed because of 
basic dependency and other care that is justi- 
fiable private agency service even though 
financial supplementation is needed. For the 
purpose of this discussion, we shall consider 
chiefly those needs that fall within the func- 
tions of private agencies. 

Earlier a still more significant develop- 
ment had occurred in the field of case work. 
The mental hygiene movement had intro- 
duced a new understanding of people and 
the motivations of behavior. The fact that 
most of this motivation had its source in 
family relationships gave new meaning to 
the experience of placement for a child and 
opened up an era of effort to understand the 
child in the midst of a very complex experi- 
ence in which the child, parents, foster 
parents, and case workers all had confusing 
relationships. Out of our efforts to develop 
skills in helping these children, we developed 
the conviction that we must consider them 
always as part of their family groups. We 
must expect to see the needs and difficulties 
of his own family reflected in the child’s use 
of any substitute family we try to give him. 

I think it is significant that the first em- 
phasis on working closely with the parents 
of the children in care was because of what 
it would mean to the children. Undoubtediy 
there had been an earlier tendency to shut 
out the parent once the agency had under- 
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taken the care of the child. Because we 
learned what a lot it meant to the child to 
be remembered by his own people, to have 
an acceptable reason as to why his family 
was not caring for him, to have evidence 
that lie had an own family, we went through 
a period of trying to get for the children in 
our care this evidence from their parents. 
I have in mind one very old record of a little 
girl who wished her father would come to 
see her, or write to her, or send her a birth- 
day present. The record showed that the 
father had been a pretty worthless fellow. 
When his children had first been placed, 
following his wife’s death, he had made great 
trouble for the agency and the boarding 
mother. He visited when he was drunk, 
indulged the children and interfered with 
their good training, and resented the dis- 
cipline of the boarding mother. It had taken 
a lot of effort, but that interference had 
finally been stopped and the father no longer 
visited the home or the children. Without 
this influence the boarding mother had done 
very well during the years of caring for 
them. It was when the little girl grew older 
and, fortunately, a little more articulate that 
the case worker realized that she was quite 
unhappy because her father no longer re- 
membered her. She remembered him all 
right, not as the “ unco-operative father ” 
that he was, but as someone who had loved 
her and brought her gifts. On top of this 
memory her fantasy had built a picture of 
a very fine father who for some strange rea- 
son did not visit her. I have often wondered 
how puzzled that father must have been by 
the subsequent efforts that were made by the 
case worker to find him and encourage him 
to visit the children and particularly to re- 
member the little girl’s birthday. He made 
a few half-hearted efforts but they were not 
very real. I have a feeling that the children 
did not seem much like his any more, and in 
reality they belonged much more to the 
agency. 

The point of this is not to review the 
ancient history of our child-placing efforts, 
but to compare it with our present day prac- 
tice, to make us realize that we are more 
realistic and more understanding, and to face 
the fact that there is still a background of 
paternalism in our approach to child care that 
often clouds our attitude toward parents. 
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We learned to consider the parents be- 
cause only through their willingness or 
ability to let us could we successfully care 
for the child who needed our service. We 
had developed a new approach to intake 
process by thinking in terms of children 
being able to stand or make use of place- 
ment. Then, in order to determine this, we 
learned to think in terms of whether or not 
the parents could make use of placement and 
of the meaning it had for them. It has taken 
courage, too, to swing from our traditional 
decision as to whether or not these are chil- 
dren we think need care or “ deserve care” 
or could profit by care or even are the kind 
of children who have promise and the agency 
would like to develop. But there has been 
real profit in thinking instead why these 
parents have come asking for placement and 
what they are prepared to undertake in an 
effort to help their children. It takes un- 
usual courage to leave the responsibility of 
these children in the hands of parents, be- 
cause we have such a long established pat- 
tern of helping by taking over that responsi- 
bility ourselves. 

The financial responsibility has taken on 
new meaning for us—not just because the 
development of public relief makes us more 
practical in this area, but because it is sig- 
nificant in the attitude of the parent toward 
the child and of the agency toward its chil- 
dren. And don’t belittle the fact that the 
child-placing agency has a recognizable atti- 
tude toward its children. It is always en- 
lightening to contrast the request for help 
in a family agency and in a child-placing one. 
In discussing the family budget and the 
needs of a family group, it would be usual to 
study the client’s resources and make in- 
quiries as to how much the agency would 
need to supplement those resources. In the 
consideration of a child-placing plan it would 
be more usual to figure out what the service 
would cost and ask the client how much he 
felt he could contribute to it. It will be a 
long time before we outgrow the tendency 
of making problems of children our prob- 
lems and become able to help parents deal 
with the problems of their children. 

At first we capitalized on the parent’s will- 
ingness to pay “something,” because it 
showed he had some feeling of responsibility 
and interest in the children. We do have a 
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conviction that it means something real to a 
child to know that his parents are paying for 
him. It is one evidence of concern and, even 
though the parent may be wiiling to pay the 
child’s board rather than have him at home, 
it is evidence that the rejection is not un- 
mixed. In fact, it may mean that the child 
is much less harmed by a measure of rejec- 
tion than if the parent were too guilty about 
it to admit he would rather not have him at 
home. But here we are considering the 
parent’s problem and again our own attitude 
is involved. We may very well think that a 
rejecting parent would be willing to pay a 
small something, but that if the agency 
insisted he pay the whole cost he would 
refuse and the child would be denied the care 
that he needs and might make use of. To 
be sure, I would not want the placing agency 
to give up some juggling with values in such 
a case, provided it is done realistically in 
terms of what conviction we have about 
being able to help that child and to deal with 
the parent’s own problems. On the other 
hand we must restrain our impulse to take 
over the parent’s problem and responsibility. 

A current problem illustrates the conflict 
on the part of the agency. A mother in her 
middle thirties was divorced from her hus- 
band and awarded the custody of her three 
children, with the father under court order 
to pay $10 a week for their care. She was 
employed, making about $25 a week, and she 
had tried any number of plans to care for the 
children. She had asked for assistance from 
the Family Welfare Association and seemed 
interested in having supervised housekeeper 
service but was unwilling to contribute to 
the pay of such a housekeeper, showing how 
her budget made that impossible. She had 
standards that were not unreasonable and 
yet were definitely above the average of 
relief clients. The family agency was will- 
ing to give service but unwilling to assume 
the cost of housekeeper service. The mother 
tried an ineffectual maid or two and realized 
that the children were having very inade- 
quate supervision and she resented the addi- 
tional burden of actual work after hours and 
worry about the children. She applied to 
the child-placing agency and expressed her 
willingness to turn over the $10 a week that 
came from her husband to the care of the 
children. This, of course, was less than the 


actual board rate, to say nothing of the addi- 
tional cost of clothing, medical care, and 
supervision. The mother felt it very un- 
reasonable that the agency insist that she pay 
more out of her income which she felt she 
needed for her own care. She felt that she 
was doing very well to support herself and 
it really was her husband who should con- 
tribute more to the care of the children. She 
suggested that the agency might get more 
out of her husband and again felt it unrea- 
sonable that the agency thought this was her 
problem, that the court might be willing to 
reconsider the amount of the court order 
but it was her responsibility to make that 
request. 

There was a lapse of several weeks before 
the mother came back to the agency and 
asked again for boarding care. This time 
she agreed to supplement the few extra dol- 
lars of board cost and to buy clothes for the 
children. Earlier she had resisted changing 
her own living standards in any way in order 
to do this. I doubt whether it was any con- 
viction on her part that the agency was 
reasonable that made her change but the real 
wish to have this service both for herself 
and for the children. 

From the earlier contacts with the Family 
Welfare Association and some study of the 
children during the process of intake there 
seemed evidence that these three children 
were adequate and rather mature consider- 
ing the lack of security that had existed in 
their early lives. They were fond of their 
mother and although not anxious to leave 
her were willing to accept whatever her 
plans were for them. The necessary physi- 
cal examinations were completed with the 
mother co-operating with the process and a 
final plan of placement was worked out with 
some formality. The mother signed an 
agreement to pay the stated board and also 
gave her written permission for necessary 
medical supervision and care and the chil- 
dren were placed. A number of months 
went by during which the arrangement 
seemed to be quite ideal. The children 
responded well to the new home, gained 
weight, and seemed happy. The mother 
visited regularly and seemed pleased with 
the care they were receiving. She paid the 
board regularly too with the exception of a 
short period when she was ill. The mother 
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discussed some of her own problems with 
the worker, sometimes apologizing for her 
digressions and yet seemed able to accept 
the case worker as a person from whom she 
could take help. 

About the time the mother was consider- 
ing a change of employment that would bring 
her a little less money but would have more 
chance of advancement, the situation was 
drastically changed because the father, who 
had paid regularly through the court, left 
town and could not be located. At that point 
the problem of financial responsibility came 
to us in a still different form. The mother 
had lost not only the security of regular 
payment from her husband but had under- 
taken the job that paid only $21 a week 
instead of $25. She said that, of course, she 
would be unable to pay any board for the 
children. She was told that the agency 
understood that she could not pay the entire 
cost but would expect her to pay for a part 
of the children’s board. The mother said 
she was perfectly willing to do so but it was 
impossible and figured out her budget to 
prove it. To be sure, as she figured it there 
was no surplus, but in this day of figuring 
relief budgets $21 would sound like affluence 
for one person living alone. The mother 
said she would be glad to contribute to the 
children’s care if the agency would show 
her how it could be done, and in effect put 
the responsibility of the whole problem in 
the lap of the agency. In some further dis- 
cussion of the problem the mother said if 
the agency was unwilling to care for the 
children she would have to bring them back 
to her apartment. She said it would be 
crowded and they certainly would not get 
good food because she would be too tired 
to cook for them. She said the janitor might 
be willing to keep an eye on them although 
she supposed he could not keep them from 
running the streets. This was not an easy 
problem for the case worker to handle. 
Here was a mother threatening the agency 
with giving her children an inferior kind of 
care—very inferior to what the agency had 
given them for six months. The case worker 
had put a great deal into making that ex- 
perience of boarding care successful. She 
had seen the children go through a period of 
adjustment and settle down into the healthy 
and happy life of a suburban community and 
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develop a real security in the care of the 
boarding parents. The case worker dreaded 
having those children return to the hap- 
hazard existence that the mother was de- 
scribing ; she had not only her personal stake 
in this problem but reflected the concern of 
the agency. This mother had real problems. 
With some help she had shown a willingness 
to do her part in caring for the children 
when conditions were different. Wouid it 
be fair to the children to return them to her 
just because she could not see her way clear 
to pay board? You see the agency was mak- 
ing the problem its own and the mother was 
more than willing to have it so. 

It took courage to say to the mother that 
the agency could not continue the care of the 
children unless she could pay $2 a week for 
each child and the details of how she worked 
out that problem had to be essentially hers. 
The case worker could not say to her that 
she had to be willing to have some of her 
meals in instead of eating out as she pre- 
ferred. She could not say that certain of 
her expenditures were on an extravagant 
scale but she could say that the agency was 
not willing to continue the boarding care 
unless the mother was willing to participate 
in paying for it. I am sure that this mother 
did not think of herself as asking for relief, 
but the agency was in danger of granting 
relief on a very unrealistic basis. 

This example is typical and might occur 
in almost any child placing agency’s case 
load. Because the way of handling financial 
problems differs so markedly in different 
communities, it is not possible to generalize 
about methods. The basic decisions to be 
made, however, are met in some fashion 
whether it is a juvenile court or a public 
department or the child-placing agency itself 
that is making the decision. In this case, 
there is the inevitable question of how the 
agency decided on $2 as a reasonable portion 
of each child’s board. Obviously, it was an 
arbitrary amount determined to the best of 
the worker’s ability in terms of the actual 
situation. The arbitrary figure is related not 
to the cost of the boarding care but to what 
it would cost this mother to feed the children 
at home. And while the remaining figure 
of the mother’s income is far above a relief 
allowance for a single employed person, it is 
considerably less than she has had before and 
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a threat to the standard of living that has 
important values for her. 

A child-placing agency, deciding to under- 
take or continue a plan of foster care, must 
have convictions that it is a sound plan for 
the benefit of the people involved. In this 
case, that decision had been made and ex- 
perience had seemed to indicate that it had 
real value for both the mother and the 
children. It is not unusual for us to see a 
mother who is much happier and more ade- 
quate at work, providing for herself and her 
children, than she would be at home actually 
caring for them. If the economic problem 
were not involved, we would take quite 
casually the parent who deals with a similar 
need through the use of boarding schools or 
a governess as a substitute parent. With or 
without an economic problem, obliging rela- 
tives and friends participate in many such 
plans without benefit of case work. The 
mother we are discussing came to us because 
she could not afford to pay for the service 
she was asking from the agency. Whether 
we like it or not, we are dealing with a prob- 
lem complicated by a relief need. 

It is the recognition that the feeling about 
this part of the problem is important that is 
helping the placing agency be more direct, 
more forthright in discussing the financial 
responsibilities at the point of intake. It is 
a logical part of the discussion of a request 
for child care. As much as any one factor, 
it tends to clarify a parent’s attitude toward 
his child and toward the plan of care that is 
being considered. Not only at intake, but 
also all through our contact with a case, it 
is important that we be aware of the chang- 
ing values the financial responsibility has for 
the parents. 

There is a tendency among child-placing 
agencies to formalize their financial discus- 
sion—to have the parents sign an agreement 
to pay the stated board. This has, of course, 
no legal value because under the law a parent 
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is responsible for his child anyway. It has 
a psychological value for the parent and also 
should have value for the worker. Like any 
good tool, it has value only if used skilfully. 
It is important that the placing agencies and 
the workers in them develop a sound philoso- 
phy about what all this consideration of 
money means. We must remember that 
there is endless opportunity for confusion 
and inconsistency. A worker may use a 
discussion of financial responsibility to 
clarify the real facters in a situation or she 
may confuse it hopelessly by injecting her 
own need to control the situation. 

Although we are making headway in this 
direction, we have not reached the point 
where we can say by any objective measure 
just what proportion of a parent’s income 
shoud be available for necessary boarding 
care. If a child is being boarded because 
her mother needs prolonged hospital care, 
do we know whether it is the hospital or the 
placing agency that should be paid, if there 
is not enough income to pay both? Have we 
any criteria for deciding how much a father 
should be allowed for recreation or savings 
or an automobile when there is also need to 
pay board for his children? When parents 
cannot agree upon anything except that 
neither wishes the responsibility for the chil- 
dren, have we a way of deciding what share 
of the financial responsibility each has? 
When an unmarried mother with a very 
limited income offers to pay most of it for 
the board of her baby, are we sure how to 
decide what would be a reasonable rate for 
her to pay? In seeking to answer these 
questions, it must be stressed that the agency 
must first of all believe in the case work 
validity of any plan it undertakes, no matter 
what the financial arrangements are, and we 
must recognize that the financial area is a 
very challenging and puzzling one in which 
we try to share wisely and helpfully the 
parent’s planning. 
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Teaching Social Case Work 


Fern Lowry 


HE uniform excellence of the preceding 

articles in this series has made the writ- 
ing of this final one difficult indeed. Because 
so many ideas have already been expressed 
concerning the content and teaching method 
of the basic case work courses, I am focusing 
this discussion upon two points which have 
not as yet been fully covered in this series of 
articles. First, what can the experienced 
case work instructor crystallize from his 
experience that will be helpful to the person 
just beginning, or expecting to begin, to 
teach case work courses under the auspices 
of a professional school of social work? 
Second, what is the inter-relationship be- 
tween the basic case work courses, the other 
courses in the curriculum, and field work 
instruction, and how does this inter-relation- 
ship influence the content of the basic case 
work courses? 

Because of the very nature of the field of 
social work and the present stage of de- 
velopment of professional training, most 
schools of social work tend to draw their case 
work instructors from the field of practice, 
usually from the supervisory group. So it 
happens that most of us face our first class 
equipped with the general body of knowledge 
which we have garnered from our training 
and experience, the skills in dealing with 
people in groups which we have developed 
through our experience in leading staff dis- 
cussions, through committee work, or par- 
ticipation in community activities, and what- 
ever skill in the use of educational method 
we may have developed through our experi- 
ence in the supervision of individual workers. 
Few of us have had formal training or ex- 
perience in the use of pedagogical methods. 
Consequently, although we bring to this new 
experience an ample body of knowledge and 
grasp of the content of social case work prac- 
tice, we bring only those skills in presenting 
it or making it available to others which have 
been developed in a different setting and 
directed toward differing objectives. The 
result is that we tend to teach our first classes 
in much the same way that we have hereto- 
fore conducted staff meetings, or dealt with 
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the educational problems of individual super- 
vision, without recognizing that there are 
important differences between classroom 
teaching and supervisory practice, and 
equally important differences in the respon- 
sibilities which we assume as instructors and 
as supervisors. These differences stem from 
differing objectives, which grow in part from 
distinctions in the frame of reference in rela- 
tion to which we are functioning and in part 
from variations of method which are related 
to objectives. 


Differences in Objectives 


As supervisors we direct our professional 
activities primarily toward the ultimate ob- 
jective of carrying out the particular pro- 
gram or function of the agency by which we 
are employed. Our immediate objectives 
are those of helping our staff members to 
develop in the direction of being able to carry 
out this program most effectively and they 
include helping the individual worker or staff 
group to understand and accept that program 
as a means of insuring the highest possible 
standard of service to the agency’s clientele. 
It follows then that the supervisor has two 
major foci of responsibility: first, the ade- 
quate and positive interpretation of agency 
function, policy and procedures ; and, second, 
the development of the capacities of the staff 
carrying out this program in the most pro- 
ductive manner. In other words, as super- 
visors we have a dual responsibility: toward 
effectively implementing the carrying out of 
the agency’s program and toward helping the 
staff members to develop professionally so 
that they may be able to carry out that pro- 
gram most productively. 

This means that in the discussion of indi- 
vidual case situations the supervisor’s focus 
is upon how this particular agency, within its 
prescribed function, can help this particular 
person, within the boundaries of his personal 
capacities, to meet the situation with which 
he is confronted. There is, in this sense, a 
utilitarian component in the discussion of the 
individual case, and both the supervisor and 
staff are to a certain extent committed to 
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arriving at decisions which can be translated 
into action either with reference to this case 
or to other similar ones. Likewise, in the 
discussion of policies and procedures, no 
matter how much we may encourage free 
expression of opinion, as supervisors we are, 
nevertheless, committed to an attempt so to 
direct discussion and influence values under- 
lying opinions as to lead eventually to an 
acceptance on the part of the staff of the 
necessity for carrying out such policies or 
procedures in such a way as to be as con- 
structive as possible for the people whom the 
agency serves. There is, of course, a dis- 
tinction between “acceptance” and “ap- 
proval,” but even though the staff may be 
free to express its disapproval of a policy or 
procedure, we, as supervisors (and agency 
employees), are committed to helping them 
find ways of accepting for the time being the 
necessity for carrying it out. We are like- 
wise committed to helping them find ways 
through which changes can be brought about 
in policies of which they disapprove. 

Our objectives as case work instructors 
differ from these in two ways. As instruc- 
tors in schools of social work we are not 
committed to the carrying out of an agency 
program, or to helping the class accept or 
use constructively specific policies or pro- 
cedures. We are committed to helping the 
class members examine and evaluate policies 
and procedures against a background of 
knowledge, a scale of values, a point of view, 
and a philosophy which enable them to learn 
how to see meaning in the specific policies 
and procedures utilized within their own 
practice. This includes an awareness of the 
relation of ideals to the conditions of practice, 
and an understanding of the necessity for 
finding ways to bring about change when the 
conditions of practice conflict too sharply 
with the ideals. In other words, as teachers 
we are freed from the necessity for promot- 
ing decisions or action on the part of the class 
members, but we are also under the necessity 
for stimulating their thinking, contributing 
to their awareness, and helping them de- 
velop the kind of philosophy that will give 
them direction and guidance in making de- 
cisions, or taking action, in field practice. 


Contrasting Use of Case Material 


This difference is seen most concretely 
when we examine the use we make of discus- 
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sion of case material in the areas of indi- 
vidual supervision or staff meetings and 
within the classroom. In individual super- 
vision, case material is discussed most often 
for the purposes of helping the worker to 
develop his own self-awareness, scrutinize 
and improve his techniques, and direct his 
efforts more effectively toward helping the 
person in need. When generalizations are 
made from case material they are usually 
directed toward an objective determined by 
the worker’s stage of development. When 
new knowledge is injected by the supervisor 
it is most often related to the need of the 
worker for understanding this particular 
case. The constant factors determining the 
use of case material for discussion tend to be 
those of agency function, individual case 
meaning, and the worker’s stage of develop- 
ment. When case material is brought up for 
staff discussion it is usually as a means of 
securing group thinking on the meaning of 
the specific case as related to future direction 
of treatment, as a means of developing staff 
thinking around problems common to the 
staff unit, or as a means of developing gen- 
eralizations around agency function or prob- 
lems. Here the constant factors that deter- 
mine direction of discussion are apt to be 
those of agency function, the current prob- 
lems of the agency in practice, or the needs 
of the staff as a whole. 

In the use of case material in classroom 
discussion, however, we find some important 
differentials. Here the instructor is not pri- 
marily interested in the discussion of the 
material as a basis for indicating future 
direction in treatment, the interpretation of 
specific agency function or policy, or the fill- 
ing in of gaps in the development of indi- 
vidual class members. The case is of less 
significance as a case than as an illustration 
of the problems common to a wide range of 
practice. The focus is less upon the mean- 
ing of this individual instance of practice 
than upon it as an illustration of a general 
form of case work practice. The individual 
case illustration is of less significance than 
are the generalizations that may be drawn 
from it. We might make the distinction that 
whereas the discussion of case material in 
the field is directed toward the development 
of knowledge, awareness, and point of view 
which have immediate significance to the 
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individual or group in the specific agency 
situation, in the classroom it is directed 
toward the development of broad educational 
objectives and thus becomes a spring board 
from which the instructor can take off in his 
efforts to help the class members develop 
their capacities for functioning in the field of 
social case work. 

Another way of saying this would be to 
say that while the objectives of the super- 
visor in his use of case material in the field 
are those concerned with the immediate 
needs of staff as related to the effective func- 
tioning of the agency, the objectives of the 
instructor are those concerned with the needs 
of the students as related to effective func- 
tioning in the broad field of social case work. 
The supervisor may be concerned primarily 
with helping him secure the knowledge and 
develop the philosophy upon which those 
skills are based. 

Perhaps this distinction can be made 
clearer through delineating some of these 
educational objectives which underlie and 
direct our use of case material in class dis- 
cussion, and which are directed toward the 
development of such a philosophy. The case 
work instructors of the New York School of 
Social Work have defined some of these gen- 
eral educational objectives underlying the 
basic case work courses as follows: 


To become familiar with types of social prob- 
lems and introduce the student to the established 
social agencies for meeting them. To establish 
the relatedness of case work method to other 
methods of social work, such as community organi- 
zation, group work, social action, social research, 
social legislation. 

To develop an awareness of the resemblances and 
differences in social agencies; a recognition of the 
generic factors common to the various fields of 
social case work; a recognition of the relation of 
practice to setting, and the function of the agency 
as it affects practice, and the differentials in pur- 
pose created by setting and function in social 
agencies. 

To develop a concept of the goals of social case 
work as those of helping the individual to realize 
his maximum capacity for self-maintenance and 
social contribution, together with an awareness of 
the inter-relatedness of these two, as well as of the 
different kinds of self-maintenance and _ social 
contribution. 

To develop an awareness of the relatedness of 
case work practice to the various sciences 
underlying it. 
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To assist the student in the clarification of the 
theoretical concepts he is using, and to get these 
concepts related to the situations he is meeting in 
practice. In other words, to develop his capacity 
for using his knowledge in practice. 

To develop an understanding of the significance 
of the specific variations in individual instances 
which serve to distinguish the individual case (a 
sense of the difference and wholeness of individual 
experience), at the same time maintaining a sense 
of the relationship between the individual and con- 
crete instance in practice and the generalization or 
theory. 

To familiarize the student with the procedures 
and techniques through which one person helps 
another, and with the thinking (or philosophy) 
underlying them. 

To develop an awareness of what is involved in 
skill, and what are the technical diagnostic ele- 
ments underlying skill in case work practice. 

To develop the diagnostic habit; the habit of 
looking for and the faculty for seeing meaning in 
case material. This includes an awareness of the 
place of subjectivity and the use of inference in 
deriving meanings. 

To develop a critical and analytical attitude 
toward the methods and processes in social case 
work. 

To develop a point of view about human be- 
havior, including a sense of cause-effect sequence, 
the multiplicity of causes producing behavior, and 
the purposive nature of behavior. 

To help the student clarify basic values in rela- 
tion to issues which are created for him in practice, 
such as: the balances between social control and 
individual self-direction; the case worker’s relative 
responsibility to the agency, the community and the 
individual ; the relation of social case work to social 
action as an implement for bettering social con- 
ditions; ethical problems emerging in relation to 
confidential relationships; the professional obliga- 
tions of the social case worker, and so on. 


These are some of the educational objec- 
tives which direct the use of case material 
for class discussion, and which differentiate 
in part the instructor’s use of such material 
in the classroom from the supervisor’s use of 
similar material in practice. 


Differences in Methods 


As to variations of method related to these 
differences in objective, we have indicated 
previously that the supervisor functioning 
within the framework of a social agency is 
committed, by virtue of the fact that he is 
an employee of that agency, to direct discus- 
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sion toward the eventual end of helping the 
staff to operate within the boundaries defined 
by such agency function and structure. Con- 
sequently, his methodology must be directed 
toward bringing about a common consensus 
of opinion, at least as regards how the staff 
can operate most effectively within this struc- 
ture. An agency unit cannot operate pro- 
ductively as long as its various members are 
proceeding in individual directions, which 
are in conflict with each other. “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand ” could be 
said to be true of any social agency unit. 
The supervisor’s methods in discussion are 
necessarily directed toward bringing about a 
basic unity of opinion within the group. On 
the other hand, since the instructor of a case 
work course is not committed to the carrying 
out of any single agency program, he is freed 
from the necessity for attempting to bring 
about any such basic unity of opinion; in 
fact, his commitment is toward assisting indi- 
vidual students to develop their capacity for 
coming to independent decisions, based upon 
their own knowledge and philosophy. Dis- 
cussion in a classroom setting should be di- 
rected toward the development of differences, 
in so far as such differences are valid in 
terms of individual growth. No attempt 
should be made on the part of the instructor 
to bring a class into agreement or acceptance 
but, rather, every attempt should be made 
toward the development of individual ca- 
pacity for independent thinking as based 
upon the presentation of a body of knowl- 
edge and a point of view. 

Some of the previous articles in this series 
have dealt with the use of group processes 
in classroom teaching. They have not, in 
my opinion, given sufficient weight to the 
fact that the instructor, as leader of the class 
as a group, has a responsibility for directing 
its activities, for converting group process to 
the achievement of ends determined by the 
instructor. This situation in teaching makes 
it impossible to think of the utilization of 
group processes as really comparable to those 
situations in which the group is self-deter- 
mining, and the group leader’s responsibility 
is that of implementing the group process 
rather than directing it. This leads to a con- 
sideration of the instructor’s dual responsi- 
bility for stimulating group discussion and 
directing it; and his similar dual responsi- 


bility for leadership in group discussion, and 
for individual contribution through lectures 
or presentation of material to the group. 
Many of us have found that students in 
classes are not primarily interested in what 
other students have to say, but seek the 
guidance and leadership of the instructor, 
whom they recognize as someone more com- 
petent than their peers. Our task is that of 
finding the golden mean between the ex- 
tremes of undirected, rambling, laissez-faire 
discussion by the group, and the kind of lec- 
ture method which results only in the dis- 
semination (and hopefully the inculcation) 
of the instructor’s words of wisdom. 

Many of us have found that methodology 
in classroom teaching demands a division of 
responsibility between class and instructor 
which is something like this: The instructor 
assumes responsibility for defining the scope 
and objectives of the course, for filling in the 
background from which discussion is to take 
place; the group then carries the responsi- 
bility for discussion of the various aspects of 
the questions or issues so formulated, for 
opening up new areas of discussion con- 
tingent thereon, and for making possible the 
interplay of various minds and points of view 
around these; the instructor assumes respon- 
sibility for direction of this discussion, keep- 
ing it within the bounds prescribed by the 
material under discussion and the objectives 
of the course, interpreting the various points 
of view when necessary and refocusing basic 
issues; when consideration of the implica- 
tions surrounding one point seem to have 
been exhausted, projecting the discussion 
forward into consideration of other related 
points; and finally, when the discussion has 
proceeded to the point of diminishing re- 
turns, summarizing the points made, and 
focusing upon the next area for discussion. 
In addition, the instructor carries the re- 
sponsibility for making clear to the class the 
form or structure of the class experience, 
and from time to time summarizing progress 
to date, and indicating areas yet to be cov- 
ered. This naturally leads toward the 
assumption of responsibility on the part of 
the instructor for summarizing at the end of 
the course the materials covered and the 
points of view from which their discussion 
has been approached. 
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Reading References and Written 
Assignments 


This leads us into the question of the use 
of written assignments and reading refer- 
ences as a part of the methodology and a 
part of the responsibility of the instructor in 
the teaching of case work courses. In regard 
to this we find another differentiation be- 
tween the responsibility of the supervisor 
in the field and the instructor in the class- 
room. The supervisor in field practice 
seldom uses written assignments as an edu- 
cational method. For the instructor, written 
assignments become significant both as a 
means of offering disciplines directing the 
students’ articulation of their own ideas and 
as a way of enabling the instructor to judge 
the students’ assimilation or grasp of the 
course materials. The supervisor has a joint 
responsibility toward his agency, toward the 
worker, and toward the person receiving 
services of the agency. The instructor has a 
joint responsibility toward the student, 
toward the school, and toward the field of 
social work. It is not enough to be able to 
say to the prospective employer: this stu- 
dent has grown, or, this student has had 
certain courses ; we must also be able to say: 
this student has demonstrated through his 
performance in this class that he has assimi- 
lated certain knowledge about how to do 
social case work, and in his field work he has 
been able to demonstrate ability to use this 
knowledge in practice. So far as the class- 
room teaching is concerned, written assign- 
ments become one of the major means 
whereby the instructor can judge the indi- 
vidual student’s assimilation of knowledge; 
therefore, they become important in the 
teaching of social case work. 


As to the use of reading assignments, here 
again we find a difference in supervision and 
classroom instruction. The supervisor may 
attempt to interest the individual worker in 
reading special books or articles, or through 
staff discussions may attempt to bring to the 
staff the content of recent literature. How- 
ever, here the supervisor is building upon 
a body of theoretical knowledge already 
acquired by the worker through training or 
experience or both; whereas the case work 
teacher depends upon the use of reading 
assignments to build a body of knowledge 
upon which classroom discussion can be 
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based, and which can be made use of in field 
practice. The case work course should pro- 
vide the foundation of knowledge in this area 
upon which the student can continue to build 
during his job experience. For that reason, 
such reading assignments must be broader in 
scope, directed toward the acquisition of 
fundamental knowledge, toward acquiring a 
critical approach to the literature of the field, 
and toward acquainting the student with the 
divergences of point of view within the field. 
They are necessarily handled more arbi- 
trarily—reading becomes a “must” as a 
conjunction to a case work course, not only 
because the time limitations make it impos- 
sible for the instructor to present all the 
fundamental knowledge necessary to practice 
within the hours spent in the classroom, but 
also because the aim is to acquaint the 
student with the sources within the field, and 
to develop the habit of utilizing such sources 
to supplement his knowledge. The auto- 
matic use of bibliographies to supplement 
class discussion can be of little value to many 
students unless the instructor helps them to 
tie in such reading with classroom discussion, 
case analyses, and field practice. For this 
reason, a helpful device has been found in the 
use of a general bibliography to offer stimu- 
lation and guidance for those students who 
have already developed the habit of ‘‘ brows- 
ing ” along lines of special interest to them; 
supplementing this bibliography with a list 
of assigned or required readings, which 
students are asked to report upon either 
through written assignments or through 
class discussions, bringing out in class dis- 
cussion the inter-relationship between the 
subject matter under discussion and the con- 
tent of specified reading references; assign- 
ing special articles or sections of books in 
connection with specific cases, and in the 
discussion of those cases bringing out the 
relatedness of the theory developed in the 
literature to the practice problem under 
discussion. 

There is no rule of thumb to which we can 
turn for guidance in answering the question 
“ How do you get students to do the neces- 
sary reading?” There will always be some 
students who need no urging; they have an 
alive intellectual curiosity, good reading 
habits, and an honest desire to make the 
most of their educational experience. These 
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students need guidance rather than stimu- 
lation in their reading. There will always 
be others, however, who by the time they 
have completed their undergraduate work 
have responded to the educational methods 
utilized in all too many of our American 
universities, by developing a high degree of 
immunity to reading lists. For these stu- 
dents, the presentation of an extensive bibli- 
ography at the first session, which receives 
no mention from the instructor during the 
rest of the course, will be of little value. 
Nor can they be coerced into productive 
reading by arbitrary reading assignments or 
required book-reviews, unless these are re- 
lated to class discussion and some use is 
made of them there. It would seem to be the 
instructor’s responsibility, so far as these 
students are concerned, to stimulate an in- 
terest in reading through helping them to see 
the relatedness of the knowledge derived 
therefrom to the subject matter discussed in 
class, and its usefulness to them in field 
practice. The instructor should be able 
casually to comment, “ You remember, Mary 
Richmond wrote twenty years ago in Social 
Diagnosis on this subject of worker-client 
relationship, and it is interesting now to 
compare her point of view with Virginia 
Robinson’s in A Changing Psychology in 
Social Case Work,” or, “ Frank Bruno pre- 
sents some interesting ideas on the social and 
economic setting of social work in the begin- 
ning chapters of his Theory of Social Work,” 
or, “I’ve just read an article by Callman 
Rawley in the last issue of THE FAMILy. 
He discusses the relief process and gives a 
case illustration. I found his point of view 
very stimulating,” or, “The last National 
Conference Proceedings has a paper by 
Eleanor Cockerill and Susan Yocum on 
‘The Use of Current Case Work Concepts 
Where There Is Physical Illness,’ which you 
will find helpful in clarifying the question we 
have been discussing,” or, “ In the last num- 
ber of the A.A.P.S.W. Newsletter, there 
are some stimulating differences of opinion 
presented by Jessie Taft and Deborah 
Rosenblum on this subject of understanding 
other people’s needs.” Such comments in- 


jected in the class discussion will prove far 
more useful in stimulating the student’s in- 
terest in reading, than any assigned book 
In other words, the person who 


reviews. 





originated the adage, “ You can lead a horse 
to water but you can’t make him drink,” 
might well have been a case work teacher 
pondering on the question of how to get 
students to read. 

This whole question of the use of reading 
assignments in case work courses has a sig- 
nificance which goes beyond the relation of 
such reading to the course content itself. 
The case work teacher has not only an op- 
portunity but an obligation to help students 
develop a knowledge of the source materials 
of the field, an interest in following current 
developments therein, the development of 
good reading habits, and a respect for the 
importance of a professional library for the 
case work practitioner. No good physician 
or lawyer would attempt to continue in prac- 
tice many years without consistently accumu- 
lating a professional library of his own, or 
without continuing his subscriptions to the 
major professional journals of his field. Yet 
many case workers do attempt to continue 
practicing while relying upon the uncertain 
resources of agency libraries or subscrip- 
tions, public library facilities, the good- 
nature of their friends, and what they can 
pick up by ear from colleagues and occa- 
sional conference speakers. That this is so 
in many instances can be laid squarely at the 
doors of our teachers of case work. We 
failed these workers in that we did not, 
during their student days, offer adequate 
leadership in developing this area of their 
professional interest. Because professional 
training in this field is still far too expensive, 
and many of our students are able to secure 
it only through major financial sacrifices, 
some of us have unwisely identified with 
their financial pressures, and encouraged 
them to rely upon the library facilities of our 
schools. We have hesitated to require the 
purchase of basic textbooks (perhaps be- 
cause we are as yet not dominated by a text- 
book trust!). Perhaps we shall need to face 
the fact that investment in professional litera- 
ture is as legitimate an item of expense for 
professional training in social work as is 
school tuition. 


Case Work Courses in the Curriculum 


And now we come to our second and final 
point, the relation of the basic case work 
courses to the other courses in the curricu- 
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lum and to field instruction, and the influence 
of this inter-relationship upon the content of 
the basic case work courses. Limitations of 
space make it impossible to discuss this point 
as fully as I would like. Briefly, however, 
we can say that the student secures his train- 
ing for social work through the combination 
of a group of courses and field instruction. 
The combination of courses usually includes 
courses in the methodologies of social work 
practice; those presenting the scientific 
knowledge underlying social work practice ; 
those presenting basic philosophy or knowl- 
edge derived from the field; and those pre- 
senting special aspects of practice in the 
specialized fields. It is assumed that in order 
to prepare himself for practice in a special- 
ized field of social work, the student should 
not only acquire a sound grasp of the 
methodology of his particular field, together 
with an understanding of the bodies of 
knowledge underlying such specialized prac- 
tice, but also, that he should acquaint him- 
self with the other methods of social work 
practice, and the body of knowledge under- 
lying the field as a whole. If the student 
is to be safeguarded from the experience 
of being exposed to isolated bodies of 
knowledge or methodologies, it is necessary 
that the various courses intersect, and that 
each be related to the other courses in the 
curriculum. 

In so far as the basic case work courses 
are the most closely related to the case work 
student’s immediate field practice, it also 
becomes important that the content of the 
classroom experience should intersect with 
his field experience, and that there be the 
kind of division of responsibility between 
classroom and field instruction which pre- 
vents unnecessary duplication. One point of 
view on this division of responsibility is that 


the classroom should provide the student 
with an opportunity to secure fundamental 
knowledge, to learn habits of analytical 
thinking, to develop a scale of values, point 
of view, or philosophy, to get a vision of the 
whole of social work and the relation of his 
specialized field to that whole. The field 
should offer opportunity for experience in 
functioning within the structure of an 
agency, for relating his activities to a specific 
agency function, for utilizing his knowledge 
and philosophy in practice, and for develop- 
ing techniques or skills in the use thereof. 

The content of the basic case work course 
will necessarily reflect the impact of the 
other courses in the curriculum as well as the 
quality of field instruction. Often the case 
work instructor may find himself in the posi- 
tion of having to supply content basic to 
social work practice which is not presented 
adequately elsewhere in the curriculum. Or, 
again, the instructor may find it necessary to 
build into his course content to supplement 
inadequacies in field instruction. The exact 
influence of the relationship to other courses 
and to field instruction in various instances 
is of less importance to us in this discussion 
than is our recognition that there is such an 
inter-relationship, and that the content of our 
basic case work courses should be in part 
determined thereby. 

This brings me to one last statement, 
which is that as case work instructors we 
carry an obligation not only for the teaching 
of the content of our specialized field, but 
also for contributing to the student’s aware- 
ness of the relation of case work practice to 
social work practice, and for helping our 
students to understand not only the aims, 
problems, and the setting of social case work, 
but also their relatedness to those of social 
work as a whole. 


Editorial Notes 


Case Work in a Democracy 

EWS of the war in Europe fills the 

minds of all of us. Many of the 
speakers at the National Conference inte- 
grated some reference to it with their dis- 
cussions. In conversations one often heard 
people saying, “It’s hard to think about 
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anything but the war; everything we do and 
talk about seems so futile and unimportant 
in comparison.” The emotions stirred by 
war are the deepest, most fundamental fears 
of life—the fear of deprivation, destruction, 
death. In addition, the release and expres- 
sion of hostility and sadism, which every 
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war produces and which in this war have 
been accentuated by the Nazi philosophy, 
are a tremendous threat to the emotional 
security of every human being. Hostility is 
as natural a human emotion as love. It lies 
latent in every one, reduced in intensity, to 
be sure, and controlled by the love of others 
and by our social order. Danger and con- 
flict awaken and intensify it. War arouses 
our fear, not only of the hatred of the enemy, 
but also of our own violent reactions. It is 
almost as though the crisis provides an un- 
conscious temptation and justification for 
indulging in an emotional orgy of fear, 
hatred, and tumultuous action. 

It is impossible to escape feeling emo- 
tionally disturbed and fevered. But we must 
not be overwhelmed by these feelings. In 
democratic countries, where every individual 
counts, every person needs to maintain his 
steady loyalty and intelligent devotion to the 
democratic way of doing things. It is our 
first responsibility to resist the depressing 
effects of anxiety and a feeling of futility 
about the normal processes of democratic 
life and to assert actively and positively 
what we believe in. 

In any crisis, whether it is a flood, a de- 
pression, or a war, there is increased need 
for professional services. Food, shelter, 
medical care are necessary; equally so are 
social services for people under severe emo- 
tional and psychic strains. We know that a 
case worker cannot help a sick person unless 
she has worked out her own anxieties and 
is able to be a calm, secure, steady source of 
help. We cannot help the families to whom 
an anxiety about war is an added burden to 
those they already carry unless we can 
achieve, within ourselves, some emotional 
steadiness and balance. This is our respon- 
sibility as professional social workers. It is 
not a futile one. 

Part of our national defense, as President 
Roosevelt pointed out in his Charlottesville 
address, is “‘ to continue our efforts to make 
democracy work within our borders.” The 
foundation of the democratic way of life is 
respect for the individual, regard for his 
rights of self-determination, belief in his 
capacities. These are also the fundamental 
principles of our profession. In our daily 
job we put them into practice. We enlarge 
our hearts and minds to respond to the 


human being whatever his differences of atti- 
tude, appearance, race, or nationality. We 
befriend him and enlist the sympathy and 
help of the community in his behalf. In the 
hysteria of war many will forget the indi- 
vidual. The alien, the transient, the liberal, 
the militant union member, the outspoken, 
the non-conformist, these may be—and 
already are being—discriminated against, 
unprovided for, disenfranchised, even im- 
prisoned and mobbed. The restrictions 
against aliens on work relief, the dismissal of 
employees with Italian or German names, 
the plans to refuse relief to single young men 
and force them to enlist, the riots against 
religious sects—these are the first indica- 
tions of the panic and prejudice that betray 
democracy. 

It has long been a function of our profes- 
sion to bear testimony to the needs of indi- 
viduals and groups. What are we doing 
now to gather and present facts in human 
terms? What are we doing to insist on 
decent treatment and respect for minorities, 
on thoughtful decision and wise social 
planning? 

“The kind of case work that preserves 
and builds up the dignity and maturity of 
individuals has an importance over and 
above its helpfulness to specific people in 
their troubles. As it is going on, in its un- 
spectacular way, in public and private social 
agencies, it adds up to one of the few con- 
structive influences at work in the lives of 
many of our people today. . . . If we can 
extend good case work services to more of 
those who need them we shall be helping to 
produce people capable of the responsibilities 
of our democratic society, and we shall be 
preserving the liberties of all of us.”? These 
words by a lay person, a board member of 
a family agency in a small community, ex- 
press a fine faith in our profession. In 
every community where there is a social 
agency there is a group of men and women, 
professional social workers and board mem- 
bers, who share this conception. They are 
the nucleus of a great, potential influence in 
America that is neither futile nor unimpor- 
tant. Our fellowship with them can be a 
source of strength and encouragement to 
sustain our steadiness and diligence. 

*Mrs. Luther Gulick: “A Case Committee 


Member Does Some Thinking,” HuicHuicnts, 
April, 1940, p. 22. 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


SYCHIATRIC Curnics For CHILDREN with 
Special Reference to State Programs: Helen 
Leland Witmer. 437 pp., 1940. The Com- 

monwealth Fund, New York, or THe FAmiry. 
$2.50. 


This scholarly study will be of value to those 
concerned with the planning and organization of 
psychiatric clinics for children and to all those who 
want to understand the general theory and prob- 
lems of child guidance. It includes a study and 
evaluation of programs offering child guidance 
clinic services on a state-wide basis undertaken by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, and 
a review and reconsideration of the philosophy, 
practice, objectives, and achievements of clinical 
child psychiatry. A detailed review will appear in 
Tue Famity in the near future. 


HEORY anp Practice or SocraL Case 

Work: Gordon Hamilton. 388 pp., 1940. 

Columbia University Press, New York, or 
Tue Famiry. $3.00. 


This book is in no sense patterned after Mary 
Richmond’s Social Diagnosis, yet in several ways 
a similarity of approach inevitably brings them 
together. Each tries to analyze and evaluate for 
its time the fundamental emphases in social case 
work practice and stresses particularly the relation 
of case work method to certain other fields of 
knowledge such as law and psychiatry. Miss Rich- 
mond’s material, gathered through years of ex- 
ploration on the part of collaborating case workers, 
was crystallized and enriched by her own deep 
understanding; Miss Hamilton had at hand a 
wealth of professional literature which contained 
the parts from which she too had to explore, 
synthesize, and evaluate the “ fundamental elements 
of theory and practice today.” 

The book is based upon a wide range of experi- 
ence and knowledge; solidly grounded in practice, 
Miss Hamilton has a flair for extracting the 
essence of a situation as she sees it. Some portions 
of the book are brilliantly written and express with 
clarity and vividness remarkable insight into the 
meaning of practice, while in other parts the mean- 
ing is obscured by involved expression. The scope 
of the material is so broad that numerous subjects 
well worth further clarification by Miss Hamilton 
have had to be limited. For example, in describing 
the worker-client relationship, a single paragraph 
distinguishes between the point of view of relation- 
ship therapy as described by Virginia Robinson 
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and Dr. Taft and the point of view of others who 
interpret the “ social situation and the client’s feel- 
ing toward it.” The values of both approaches are 
too significant to be treated so briefly, considering 
the quality of the contribution Miss Hamilton could 
make to the subject. 

Naturally some readers will question the basis 
for emphasis on one point or another and the omis- 
sion of material which seems to them relatively 
more important for the purpose of their work. 
The use of group work in treatment is undoubtedly 
a significant new area in contrast to that of relief- 
giving, yet the omission of any lengthy discussion 
of the latter (which Miss Hamilton mentions as 
one of two areas in which the case worker may be 
said to be the “expert”) cannot but be regretted, 
especially when the concept of relief-giving as out- 
lined briefly seems potentially so valuable for case 
work practice in all fields. We shall have to accept 
the organization of content, however, as the ex- 
pression of one person’s point of view. For- 
tunately, within the structure of the material lies 
such a rich and needed contribution to case work 
that our own particular preferences are relatively 
unimportant. 

Beginning with the purpose of social work as 
centering in two major objectives—economic well 
being and satisfying social relationships—Miss 
Hamilton describes the methods of meeting these 
needs as social action, community organization, 
social group work and social case work. While 
the latter deals with individual situations, it “ makes 
possible the release of individual energies less com- 
plicated with hostility and aggression and so more 
susceptible to co-operative social practices.” Basic 
principles of case work stress the fact that a case 
is always a complex of inner and outer factors, no 
matter whether the setting is a public relief agency 
or a psychiatric clinic; that the family, originally 
considered important because of its economic func- 
tion, now assumes significance also as “the best 
place to understand some of those deep and rela- 
tively inaccessible impulses out of which society 
is largely shaped.” As for treatment, Miss Hamil- 
ton cails attention to the continuity of study, diag- 
nosis, and treatment. Treatment starts at the out- 
set because we “treat persons, not problems, so 
while we are trying to understand the nature of the 
problem, we are also trying to understand what 
sort of person has the problem.” 

In breaking down the steps in the process, the 
author discusses applications, bringing out the 
necessity for balance between getting too much 
factual information and not enough understanding 
of the client’s tension, anxiety, and fear. Later 
steps in social study are based on various combina- 
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tions of interviews with the client and those who 
know him, observation of behavior and use of 
documents or other resources in the field. Under 
the purpose and use of social history are set forth 
practical reasons for history taking and ways by 
which client and case worker may relate the history 
to the problem at hand. “The keener the diag- 
nostic sense the more relevant and economical will 
be all history taking and social study.” History is 
as significant in keeping us from getting involved 
in the wrong sort of treatment as it is in pointing 
the way to treatment. “ The giving of social his- 
tory is as important for the client or client group 
as the taking of history is for the case worker.” 
In social diagnosis (a term Miss Hamilton re- 
tains although other writers have sought to find 
other words to express this process) a nice dis- 
tinction is made between the subjective version of 
the situation as the client presents it or the objec- 
tive version secured from other sources and the 
fuller meaning given to the material by the case 
worker, recognizing as he does the probable effect 
of his own prejudices and biases on the evaluation. 
Again analysis is stressed as a continuous process 
and a warning issued against the difference between 
absolute cause and effect relationships and the de- 
scriptive sort of analyses which indicate inter- 
relationships. Treatment is broken down into that 
based upon resources and the well known “ direct 
and indirect” groupings with the worker-client 
relationship taking on some of the emotional values 
of the psychoanalytic interview but being focused 
steadily upon the reality situation with interpre- 
tation as important under certain circumstances. 
From this point on the book moves into the func- 
tional adaptations of social case work and seems 
to lose some of its closely knit organization. The 
chapter on the group process ranges in subject 
matter from the family conference to group therapy 
and the use of camps while the chapter on field and 
function brings out the division between public and 
private agency effort and a brief discussion of the 
way in which certain child placing agencies have 
used their specific functions, but not in sufficient 
detail to have value for a person unfamiliar with 
the amount of material available on this. A more 
accurate picture of the changes in the relation 
between the family and child welfare fields would 
require inclusion of discussion of the family field 
function as we find it in practice today, and the 
current emphases of child placing agencies would 
be more truly represented by further discussion of 
foster home study and supervision as well as treat- 
ment of the child’s own family than by the presen- 
tation of only one case which centers around 
preparation of a child for placement. It is true 
that preparation for placement is one of the new 
points of focus for both the family and children’s 
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field but equally interesting points have absorbed 
the thought of the children’s field in recent years. 
The last chapter in the book, which states clearly 
and helpfully the ways in which case work may 
utilize the material and methods of psychiatry, will 
have special usefulness in helping case workers 
think through exactly where they may be going in 
their own particular use of their knowledge and 
the resources available for assistance. 

Miss Hamilton has related case work to the large 
field of social work and to certain special points of 
interest which are significant to her philosophy of 
social work. This interdependence of all move- 
ments for a better social order must not be over- 
looked. The extent of the subject matter has 
meant, however, a certain loss in the depth of the 
material. Unfortunately, also, the long case 
record excerpts have not been analyzed in sufficient 
detail to make clear always the relevance of their 
use. Miss Hamilton might have made a contri- 
bution in this area as well as in the articulation of 
the theory of social case work. From this angle, 
no doubt the book will offer ample opportunity for 
students to do their own case analysis, but it is too 
bad to lose so frequently Miss Hamilton’s rare 
competence in the explanation of case work proc- 
esses. Where she has done this the result is most 
gratifying. 

Lean FEDER 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ee AND Society: Nathaniel Cantor. 428 
pp., 1939. Henry Holt & Co., New York, or 
Tue Fairy. $3.00. 


Dr. Cantor, not being entirely a cynic, would 
hesitate to use Bierce’s definition of a malefactor 
as “the chief factor in the progress of the human 
race.” But he would insist that the offender is at 
least a member of that race, and that what little 
knowledge we have about humans should be brought 
to bear upon the theorum: social deviates are the 
product of the interaction of their mental-emotional 
makeup and the environment. 

Readers will appreciate Cantor’s lucidity, origi- 
nality, and challenge, his attempt to bring about an 
integration of all efforts now being exerted in the 
treatment of criminality. Practical penologists 
will follow the critical analysis of present prac- 
tices of the police, prosecution, courts, probation, 
prison, parole. Throughout runs the picture of the 
conflict between traditional solutions and scientific 
treatment. 

The case worker will perhaps accept that treat- 
ment of the offender is predicated upon an under- 
standing of (1) the part culture and society play 
in defining and producing crime; (2) the makeup 
of the offender; (3) society’s methods of coping 
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with him as a menace; (4) society’s treatment of 
him as an individual in the social group. Dr. 
Cantor, while not responsible for the above state- 
ment, seems to have organized his book with these 
factors in mind. He gives a clear evaluation of the 
state of our knowledge of the dynamics of crime 
and delinquency, of the slow progress from punish- 
ment to treatment. 

Treatment, he says, concerns itself with crimi- 
nals, and not with crimes. “ Human beings are 
considered and not merely one bit of behavior 
labeled criminal. Therefore any judgment as to the 
form of treatment or the time it will require must 
be based upon the personality of the offender.” 
The final end of criminal law is to protect society, 
but the best protection lies in a concentration upon 
the individual, so that treatment of his problems 
may eventually lead to his adjustment within 
society—given a reasonably decent society. 

Dr. Cantor has, for the nonce at least, espoused 
the cause of the attitudinal therapists—or is there 
a later alias for good psychiatric social work? 
“ Meaningful social case work has little to do with 
what passes for social case histories or the client’s 
past. The alpha and omega of case work is a living 
human being trying to express his conflicts to a 
sensitive, psychiatrically well-informed worker 
whose function it is to serve as an ‘ assistant-ego’ 
for the client.” It is this emphasis upon the mean- 
ing of the symptomatic behavior of the offender 
which the author would have permeate all our work 
in this field. Treatment, not punishment, is the aim. 

I am sure Professor Cantor is aware that this 
requires trained technicians who are not now in the 
delinquency field. And I hope he will concede that 
our treatment attempts anywhere in social work 
are at best tentative and experimental. I cannot 
share what seems to be an enthusiasm and finality 
of judgment that at last we have techniques which 
answer all our needs positively. But I hope some 
of this enthusiasm for meaningful treatment com- 
municates itself to workers in the criminological 
field, so that they may strive to develop more and 
more adequate adaptations. 


Davip DRESSLER 
State of New York, Division of Parole 


UPERVISION 1n Pusiic HEALTH NurRSING: 
Violet Hodgson. 376 pp., 1939. Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, or THe Famiry. $2.50. 


This first book on supervision in public health 
nursing presents a clear-cut analysis of two 
aspects of supervision—administration and teach- 
ing. Throughout there is a major concern with 
administrative functions and relationships, includ- 
ing a detailed discussion of the various types of 
administrative set-ups in public health nursing 
organizations and the place of the supervisor in this 
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framework. In defining and evaluating the teach- 
ing function of the supervisor, the author has 
drawn largely on the field of general education, 
with constant reference to its accepted philosophy, 
principles, and its literature. Definite, concrete 
suggestions as to supervisory method and pro- 
cedure directly related to specific pubiic health 
nursing activities are included. These will make it 
a valuable book for reference as well as a point of 
departure for further consideration and study of 
supervision in public health nursing as a dynamic 
process in professional growth. 

KATHARINE TUCKER 

Department of Nursing Education 

University of Pennsylvania 


NTELLIGENCE anp Crime: Simon UH. 
Tulchin. 166 pp., 1939. University of Chicago 
Press or THE Famiry. $2.00. 


This book is one of a series published by the 
Behavior Research Fund co-operating with the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, the agency which 
represents the oldest scientific attempt to deal with 
the problem of anti-social behavior. Among the 
research projects sponsored and published by the 
Fund have been the Shaw studies on gangs, 
Thurstone and Lashley studies on intelligence, and 
Larsen’s studies of lying. 

Tulchin’s research makes available for the first 
time, to specialists and the public, material which 
is invaluable to a better understanding of the rela- 
tionship of intelligence to criminality. Here is 
given an intelligence evaluation of 10,413 prisoners 
in three penal institutions in the State of Illinois 
during the seven-year period from 1920 to 1927 
including both penitentiary and reformatory cases 
of both sexes. 


The question of relationship between intelligence 
and crime has always been of as great interest to 
social workers as to students of criminality. Until 
very recently investigators found so close a rela- 
tionship between intelligence and delinquency that 
results were frequently interpreted in terms of 
causation. The findings of this laborious and 
rigorous investigation demonstrate clearly that we 
must look to other factors than intelligence as an 
explanation for crime although there is definite 
relationship between certain types of crime and the 
intelligence of the offender. 


The study calls attention to the importance of 
nativity and race of the penal group. “A peniten- 
tiary or reformatory population cannot be con- 
sidered as a homogeneous group since wide vari- 
ations in intelligence distribution and type of crime 
are found when the several nativity and race groups 
are compared.” It also shows that the foreign- 
born cannot be considered as a unit in such a study. 
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The section of special interest to those dealing 
with family and community problems is on intelli- 
gence and type of crime in relation to such socio- 
economic characteristics as grade reached in school, 
marital condition, number of children, employment 
status at time of crime, and religious denomination. 

Although the study is essentially a statistical 
one, the author draws the conclusion that statistical 
studies alone are not likely to solve our problems 
and indicates the need for well-planned individual 
case studies showing the numerous factors involved 
in the problem of intelligence and crime. 

There is a wealth of tabular material in this 
research. The reader might often wish for a 
greater covering of flesh for the statistical bones. 
However, the monograph is eminently worthy of 
perusal even for the student who is not statistically 
minded and for whom it may be an arduous bit of 
mental digestion. Careful reading will give him a 
picture that is clear-cut and informative, a scien- 
tific analysis that will enable him to test pragmati- 
cally many loose statements and conclusions about 
the relationship of intelligence and delinquency. 

Leon T. STERN 
Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs 
of the Public Charities Association 


OUSEBOAT anv River-Bottoms PEopLe: 
Ernest Theodore Hiller. 146 pp., 1939. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, IIL, 

or THe Famriy. $2.00. 


This monograph is an attempt to describe and 
account for the mode of life displayed by nearly 
700 families that live along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio Rivers in Southern Illinois. 
Field work was done in 1935 by interviewers sup- 
plied by the Illinois Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. Statistical tabulations were prepared by 
the National Research Project of the Works 
Progress Administration. The material was 
assembled and interpreted by Professor Hiller of 
the University of Illinois. 

The people under observation do not seem to 
constitute a well-defined type. Hence the data do 
not point readily to conclusions of much signifi- 
cance. The subjects of the study include: squat- 
ters, tenants, and landowners; farmers, fishermen, 
skilled and unskilled industrial workers; persons 
of high and of low residential mobility. While 
many of them get part or all of their living from 
the rivers, over half get no part of their living 
from this source. Personal histories show numer- 


ous occupational shifts, some unemployment, little 
dependency, “ negligible co-operation,” and a “ high 
degree of isolation from the prevailing culture.” 
Hiller regards some of their practices as “ sur- 
vivals of the frontier traditions rather than unique 
adjustments induced by the depression.” 

The 43 statistical tables reveal nothing of great 
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importance and the brief personal documents fail 
to give an intimate view of the lives of these 
houseboat and river-bottom people. There is some 
unnecessary display of academic jargon in such 
terms as “technic ways,” “ functional structure,” 
“temporal order of job displacement,” “ normative 
and adaptive agencies.” Perhaps the division of 
labor in the inquiry was responsible for lack of 
unity and vividness in the report. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 

Washington University 


IND Exptorers: John K. Winkler and 
Walter Bromberg, M.D. 378 pp., 1939. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, or THE 

Famity. $3.00. 


Lively, entertaining and moving with the rapid 
pace of a novel, this is the story “of the men 
whose discoveries made possible the knowledge of 
psychology we possess today.” It accomplishes 
the difficult feat of presenting both a compre- 
hensive over-all picture of the development of the 
study of mind with a wealth of colorful detail, 
while still preserving excellent proportion in em- 
phases on the more and less important. One 
regrets the omissions but cannot criticize the 
authors’ skill or judgment. 

The tabloid-sounding chapter headings may 
amuse or annoy: Phrenology—the Scientific Mis- 
carriage; the Sportsman-Scientist; A Psychologi- 
cal Prima Donna; White Coats and White Mice. 
But the facts are sound. The characters are care- 
fully selected, about twenty-five of them, ranging 
from Pinel and Charcot through Galton, James, 
Hall, and Cattell to our contemporaries in the 
schools and _ psychological laboratory—Terman, 
Yerkes, Thorndike, Lashley—and in the hospital 
and clinic—Freud, Meyer, and Clifford Beers. For 
the less well-informed reader this is sound orienta- 
tion. For those already familiar with the main 
outlines, parts will be refreshing and none of it 
dull. 

Nina RIDENOUR 
New York State Committee on Mental Hygiene 
Charities Aid Association 


HE Two Nations, The Life and Work of 
Liverpool University Settlement and _ Its 
Associated Institutions, 1906-1937: Constance 

M. and Harold King. 238 pp., 1938. The Uni- 

versity Press of Liverpool, Hodder and Staugh- 

ton, Ltd., London. 

The philosophy upon which the original settle- 
ment movement was based has evolved greatly 
since Barnett built Toynbee Hall in 1884. The 
settlement’s new concentration upon the individual 
and his réle in democratic society, and its host of 
young workers trained in generic social work have 
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transformed its work with groups into group 
work. However, many settlements, faithful to the 
traditional idealism that permeated Barnett’s 
philosophy, still retain the original settlement 
orientation. Liverpool University Settlement, de- 
scribed in The Two Nations, falls into the latter 
category. 

Written in a gentle, sedate, and at times almost 
nostalgic style, the book tells the story of this Set- 
tlement by tracing the history of each of its major 
activities from 1906 to 1937: the Settlement’s re- 
sponsibility for the growth of Liverpool’s health 
services, its presentation of drama and music to 
new audiences, its contribution to the recreational 
activities of the unemployed, its studies of the 
social and economic conditions of the poor. 


The Settlement’s program and activities are seen 
against the background of the social, economic, 
and cultural forces of the times. Its focus is the 
well-being of its clientele seen as a group, rarely 
as individuals. Because the Settlement functions 
in this fashion there appears no sign of those con- 
cepts that have now become part of many group 
workers’ thinking. At times the lack of them is 
obvious. 


Clubs that were at first organized on the basis 
of natural groupings were changed to interest 
groups because the natural groupings “ fostered 
conflict.” The authors apparently do not see the 
opportunities that group conflicts provide for 
growth. 


Occasionally the authors display a degree of 
conflict about some of the newer thinking in the 
field. Thus they recognize the values of trained 
leadership but they refuse to acknowledge the need 
for formal training for settlement work. 


The philosophy of Liverpool University Settle- 
ment is a Christian Socialist one which deplores 
the existence of different classes—“ nations” as 
they are called in the book. It sees as its function 
to work toward “individual friendliness between 
members of different social classes.” But the 
authors never adopt the case work concept of help- 
ing the individual to help himself. It is the “ upper 
nation” whose conscience must be awakened to the 
plight of the “lower nation.” 

The Two Nations is an honest and sincere book. 
It is worth reading for the perspective it brings on 
both old and new settlement thinking. However, 
we are inclined to wonder whether the book’s 
underlying gentle, yet intense, idealism that would 
make peaceful and understanding bedfellows of the 
lion and the lamb, is not an anachronism in the 
world of today. 

Bert Gop 

School of Applied Social Sciences 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Just Published 


THEORY AND 





PRACTICE OF SOCIAL 


CASE WORK 
By Gordon Hamilton 


THERE WAS NEVER a greater need 
for a restatement of the social case work 
idea—its principle and application. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years social case work 
has undergone tremendous and significant 
growth and development: its scope has 
been increased; old techniques have been 
improved; new ones have been evolved; 
and concepts have changed. 


Hence this book which analyzes and 
reconciles current theory and practice, 
explains recent consolidation and syn- 
thesis, and shows how case work is being 
re-focused in terms of a functional divi- 
sion of labor. The result is a _ well- 
organized and authoritative account of 
the position and status of social case 
work today which will be of equal use 
to workers in public and voluntary agen- 
cies. No social worker can afford to be 
without it. 


Theory and Practice of Social Case 
Work, a book of almost 400 pages, sells 
for $3.00. Use the order form below to 
secure your copy of this new volume 
promptly. 


CotumBIA UNIversIty Press, Box D65 
2960 Broadway, New York 


Please send me a copy of Theory and 
Practice of Social Case Work by Gordon 
Hamilton, list price $3.00. I enclose pay- 
ment (1); send C.O.D.(; charge my 
account (1. 


ee 




















six new pamphlets 


CULTURAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 


Cultural and Racial Problems in Social-Case Work with Special Reference to Work with 
Negroes, by Maurine Boie LaBarre 

Cultural and Psychological Implications in Case Work Treatment with Irish Clients, by 
Elise de la Fontaine. (A 1939 National Conference Paper) 

Some Cultural Aspects of Social Case Work in Hawaii, by Eileen Blackey 


58 pp., 10 copies, $4.50, each, 50¢ 


EVALUATIONS OF STAFF MEMBERS 
IN PRIVATE FAMILY AGENCIES 


(1) An analysis of the growth of evaluation plans, (2) eleven evaluation reports from 
F.W.A.A. member agencies and forms for new and experienced case workers, supervisors, 
and clerical workers, and (3) suggestions for establishing criteria of practice as a basis for 
evaluations. Analyzed by Margaret Kauffman and Helen Malmud. 

40 pp., 10 copies, $3.50, each, 40¢ 


TEACHING SOCIAL CASE WORK 


A series of distinguished articles reprinted from THe Famiry by Annette Garrett, Goldie 
Basch, Karl de Schweinitz, Charlotte Towle, Florence Day, Leah Feder, Jeanette Regensburg, 
and Fern Lowry. Valuable to instructors and supervisors. 


52 pp., 10 copies, $4.50, each, 50¢ 


SHORT CONTACTS BY THE HOME ECONOMIST 
IN CASE WORK TREATMENT 


I. From the Point of View of the Home Economist, by Luise Addiss. II. From the Point of 
View of the Case Worker, by Monica Jordan. Two 1939 National Conference papers 
presenting case material and discussing the interviewing skills of the home economist and the 
case worker in co-operative services to the client. 


21 pp. (mimeo.), each, 20¢ 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR BEGINNERS IN PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE WORK 


by Ella Lee Cowgill. For orienting staff members to the background of the assistance program, 
public welfare administration to-day, the worker’s attitude, the technique of interviewing, and 


record writing. 
50 pp., 10 copies, $3.50, each, 40¢ 


THREE STUDIES IN FAMILY CASE WORK PROGRAMS 


Scranton, Pa., Ann Arbor, Mich., Springfield, Mass. Detailed descriptions and evaluations 
of the case work programs of three family agencies that analyze agency policies, administration, 
board activity, and case work techniques in terms of improved services to clients. 


64 pp. (mimeo.), each, 65¢, postage, 10¢ 
Order from 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
122 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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